




















Encyclopaedia Biochemica. 


it gives specifications, structures and physicochemical data on many of the 
products, and can be used as much as a ready reference as an order book. 


In well over 100 countries throughout the world, scientists and 
researchers rely on BDH. 

As the UK market leader in the development, manufacture and supply 
of laboratory reagents, many of BDH's products, suchas the ‘AnalaR’ range, 
have come to be regarded as the internationally recognised standard for 
fine laboratory chemicals. 

Exacting standards are common to all BDH products. And as 
specialists, BDH are in the forefront of an ever evolving science. Constantly 
meeting new demands as scientists, technicians and researchers in a variety 
of fields require new and often novel chemical materials. Which is why, in 
addition to is more well-known products, BDH regards Biochemistry as a key 
area where it can offer indisputable benefits to research teams world-wide. 

in thes one particular area BDH can already offer a comprehensive range 
of biochemicals and reagents for life science techniques. From enzymes 
and carbohydrates to reagents for oligonucleotide synthesis, electrophoresis 
and liquid scintillation counting. 

Because it would be impractical to list them all in this advertisement 
we've produced the first BDH Biochemical Reagent Catalogue. H's not just a 
listof products but really more of ahand-book. Packed with useful information 
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We like to think of it as our own ‘Encyclopaedia Biochemica’. 
So don’t delay, cut the coupon and send for your free copy. It's likely 


to be one of the most sought after publications this year. 
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Hanover highlights all the latest developments 


and industrial applications 





in the field of biotechnology 


From its very inception 
BIOTECHNICA Hanover has 
established itself as Europe’s 
leading forum for research, 
development and practical 
applications in the field of 
biotechnology The basis for 
the unprecedented success of 
BIOTECHNICA 1s two-fold 
Firstly, the excellent program 
of symposia, workshops and 
lectures held by internation- 
ally renowned experts And 
secondly, the user-oriented 
exhibition presented by 
leading manufacturers and 
research institutes 


The international 
congress - a meefing-place 
for experts 


On three successive days, 

16 internationally renowned 
experts will deliver papers on 
the application of biotech- 
nology ın the followimg fields 


Medicine/pharmacology 
e g diagnostics and various 
approaches to therapy 
following cardiac infarction 


Food production/ 
agriculture 
including the optimization 
of agricultural produce and 
quality control in foodstuffs 


25rd-25th September 1986 


Environmental protection 
from biological methods 
of combating air pollution to 
the treatment of sewage 


Seminars and workshops 
- a spotlight on 

research and its practical 
application 


Research institutes, uni- 
versities and leading manu- 
facturers will utilize the com- 
prehensive parallel program 
of talks, symposia and work- 
shops ın order to present 
their latest research findings, 
products and processes 
Hanover illustrates how 
research findings can be 
transformed into marketable 
industrial processes and 
products 


In a series of special 
seminars organized by the 
European Community, 
BIOTECHNICA’86 will also 
present the most 

important results of the bio- 
technological research 
projects funded by the EC 


The 3rd US Seminar for 


Biotechnology, organized by 
the US Foreign Commercial 


2nd International Exhibition + Congress 


for Biotechnology 


‘Technica’86 


Hannover 


Reader Service No 26 


Service, will also be held on 


all three days of 
BIOTECHNICA’86 





The exhibition - 
geared to industrial 
applications 


Over 200 research institutes 
and commercial firms will 
exhibit at BIOTECHNICA’86 
The exhibition will highlight 
biotechnological processes 
and products, the latest 
developments ın laboratory 
equipment and techniques, as 
well as new production 
technology It’s no surprise, 
therefore, that ın 1985 some 
3,500 professional visitors 
from 27 countries attended 
this comprehensive display 


At BIOTECHNICA 
Hanover’86 you can find 
out all you want to know 
about every major aspect of 


biotechnology REY 4 L 


If you require more informatton 
please contact 





Deutsche Messe-und Ausstellungs-AG 


Abtlg “Neue Projekte” 
Messegelande, D-3000 Hannover 82 
Tel (0) 511/89-2720 
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Next week in Nature: 
@ Dynamic phone networks 


@ New quasar component 

@ Two-component mantle 

@ Actinide in marine aerosols 
@ Bee navigation solved 

@ Female mate choice ın birds 
@ Bone marrow transplantation 


@ New petunia protein 





@ G proteins and oncogenes 
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Authors should be aware of the diversity of Nature’s readership 
and should strive to be as widely understood as possible 


Review articles should be accessible to the whole readership 
Most are commissioned, but unsolicited reviews are welcome 
(in which case prior consultation with the office 1s desirable) 


Scientific articles are research reports whose conclusions are of 
general interest or which represent substantial advances of 
understanding The text should not exceed 3,000 words and six 
displayed items (figures plus tables) The article should include 
an italic heading of about 50 words 


Letters to Nature are ordinanly 1,000 words long with no more 
than four displayed items The first paragraph (not exceeding 
150 words) should say what the letter ıs about, why the study it 
reports was undertaken and what the conclusions are 


Matters arising are brief comments (up to 500 words) on articles 
and letters recently published in Nature The onginator of a 
Matters Ansing contnbution should initially send his manu- 
script to the author of the onginal paper and both parties 
should, wherever possible, agree on what is to be subnutted 


Manuscnpts may be submitted either to London or Washing- 
ton Manuscripts should be typed (double spacing) on one side 
of the paper only Four copies are required, each accompanied 
by copies of lettered artwork No title should exceed 80 charac- 
tersinlength Reference lists, figure legends, etc, should be on 
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publisher and the date and place of publication Unpublished 
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Each piece of artwork should be clearly marked with the 
author’s name and the figure number Original artwork should 
be unlettered Suggestions for cover illustrations are welcome 

Onginal artwork (and one copy of the manuscnpt) will be 
returned when manuscripts cannot be pubbshed 


Important Manuscnpts of proofs sent by air couner should be 
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imposition of Customs duty and Value Added Tax in the 
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An unbeatable pair from Olympus 


Olympus’ new CK2 and IMT-2 inverted photomicroscopes redefine tissue culture microscopy 


Exceptional versatility and ease of operation are superbly 
blended into the Olympus CK2 and IMT-2 inverted tissue 
culture photomicroscopes. 

The CK2 provides superior routine research functions 
in phase contrast microscopy and in photomicrography. And 
it's in a class by itself. Because it has a unique single- 
condenser system that is capable of handling a full range of 
magnifications from 4X to 40X—without changing condensers. 
Newly designed LB objectives capture crisper, sharper, 
aberration-free images for observation and photomicrography. 


The sophisticated IMT-2 advanced research photomicri 
scope sets new standards of excellence. Its versatility | 
virtually unlimited, handling a full range of methodologie 
with minimal adjustments. 

Superior high resolution optics, multiple viewing and muli 
format photomicrography, a sextuple revolving nosepiece 
and a wide variety of components make the IMT-2 ideall 
suited to tissue culture research and photomicrography. 

Olympus — creating new standards in biomedicé 
technology. 
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Aerial view of Novarupta Dome formed by the 1912 
Katmai eruption on the Alaska Peninsula, the largest 
thyolitic eruption in recorded history. The dome 
is 400m in diameter and 70m high, and lies near the 
centre of a 2.6-km-diameter tephra-filled vent basin. 
Although the dome magma reached the surface 
without undergoing explosive fragmentation, it differs 
little chemically from explosive rhyolitic ejacta erup- 
ted earlier in the sequence, Article appears on p.598. 
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CELL FUSION BY AIDS VIRUS GENE 


Cells labelled with rhodamine isocyanate (red), infect- 
ed with a recombinant vaccinia virus containing the 
envelope gene of HTLVIL/LAV and co-cultured with 
uninfected cells fabelled with fluorescein isocyanate 
(green). The envelope protein causes the cells to fuse, 
producing large multinucleate giant cells that fluor- 
esce orange-green. See page 725. 
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Stratagene has created several new vectors 
that revolutionize chromosome walking and probe 
preparation. 


Lambda DASH can accommodete inserts of 9 to 
22 kilobases. In the arms, immediately adjacent 
to the cloning sites are T3 and T7 promoters. 
Thus RNA probes can be made from recom- 
binants without subcloning. End-specific RNA 
probes are generated after predigestion with a 
four-base restriction enzyme. Thus probes for 
each step in the walk can be made rapidly, with- 
out subcloning into plasmids. Lambda DASH also 
allows P2/Spi selection like EMBL 3 and 4. 
Lambda DASH is available from Stratagene 
predigested with the appropriate enzymes to 
accommodate ligatable inserts for various ends. 
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Lambda FIX is analogous to Lambda DASH, 
except the Xho | sites have been situated to take 
advantage of a new cloning strategy which lowers 
background and eliminates multiple inserts. 
Stratagene has filled-in the first two nucleotides 
of the Xho | site to leave 3’-CT-5’ overhangs. 
Genomic DNA prepared by Mbo | or Sau 3A par- 
tial digestion followed by partial fill-in of the first 
two nucleotides leaves 3’-AG-5’ overhangs which 
ligate to the partially filled-in Xho | sites. The 
advantage is that the partially filled-in genomic 
DNA molecules will not ligate to other genomic 
DNA molecules because of the dipurine overhang, 
Thus genomic DNA can be prepared without size 
fractionation or alkaline phosphatase treatment 
Lambda FIX also has P2/spi selection, and T3/T7 
promoters for probe preparation. 


Soon to be released are Neo and DHFR cosmid 
vectors with T3 and T7 promoters flanking the 
cloning site. Please inquire. 


Stratagene has ready-made libraries in Lambda 
DASH and Lambda FIX. Please inquire. 
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‘Second chance for nuclear power? 


ee Last week’s conference on Chernobyl was a landmark in the development of nuclear technology not 
-least because of Soviet openness: was it a new beginning or the beginning of the end? 


How do you turn a calamity into a celebration? The religious 
would advocate expiation or something of the sort. This is much 
what seems to have happened at Vienna last week, when a 
Soviet delegation unsure of the reception it would be given 
decided to offer an almost full account of the world’s worst 
- peaceful nuclear catastrophe. That this openness accords with 
what Mr Mikhail Gorbachev has been saying should not dimin- 


ish the importance of what happened. Academician A.V.Lega- | 


sov eloquently explained (see pp 3 and 25) that it is easier to be 
frank about triumphs than about disasters. But frankness 
paid handsome dividends. Chastened by Soviet candour, most 
listeners seem to have decided that more of the same would be 
© jeopardized by hostile questioning. The result was a sense of 
camaraderie not witnessed in this field since the first heady days 
of the peaceful exploitation of atomic energy more than thirty 
years ago. Two things must be said about that development: 
first, nothing but good can come from closer collaboration on 
Chernobyl and on nuclear safety in general and from a stronger 
role for the International Atomic Energy Agency and, second, 

that the camaraderie by itself will not chase off the political 
problems of nuclear power. 

The difficulty is that what went wrong at Chernobyl on 26 
April could have happened anywhere. That is the plain truth, 
which no amount of technical comparison of different reactor 
types can possibly conceal. Moreover, there have been several 
occasions in the recent past when nuclear accidents, luckily 
smaller in scale, have been brought about because operators 
have chosen to disregard the regulations they are supposed to 
live by, or have been deserted by common sense and elementary 
.. caution. Who can forget the fire at the Brown’s Ferry reactor of 
-the Tennessee Valley Authority caused by a maintenance man’s 
decision to use a naked candle flame in a confined space? The 
accident at Three Mile Island would probably not have hap- 
pened if the reactor operators had followed the rules and not 
their hunches. The Canyon Diablo reactor in California, origin- 
ally built with some. of its components installed back to front, 
-and then expensively modified, could have become an equally 
-expensive monument to human folly if the errors had not been 
» spotted. 


Errors 

The chain of events leading to the accident at Chernobyl stands 
out because of the sequence of errors the operators chose to 
> make, all of which are consistent with what may have been the 
belief that a reactor operating at low power is inherently less 
dangerous than one operating at high power. Only some such 
_ Conviction, coupled with the blend of complacency and arro- 
gance that springs from a reputation for success, can explain why 
__experienced people met the prospect that safety systems might 
_. frustrate a planned experiment by switching off those systems. 
might a person with angina attempt to hide the pain in his 
swallowing aspirin. 

is why no great purpose can be served by detailed com- 
__ parison of the Soviet reactor with other machines elsewhere. It is 
__ nevertheless the case that the Soviet reactor embodied a recipe 
~ for positive feedback between reduced cooling efficiency and 














increased heat production. So,.as the cooling water turned to 
steam in the last few seconds before the reactor ran amok, the 
power production went on rising even faster. Reactor managers 
elsewhere may rightly claim that their machines do not have this 
particular fault, and that even a contrived approach to cata- 
strophe would be more moderate. There is also much that may. 
(and should) be done by means of electronic locks and keys to 
guard against contrived accidents such as that at Chernobyl. 
Intelligent (not bureaucratic) procedures are also valuable, as 
are the techniques worked out to help long-distance aircraft — 
pilots, and others doing demanding but boring jobs, to remain’ 
alert. But nuclear safety engineers elsewhere cannot (and, to. 
their credit do not) absolutely claim that “it couldn't have hap- 
pened here in [fill in the blank]”. 


Procedures 


How, with such a fuzzy task ahead of them, can the world’s 
nuclear engineers hope to persuade their governments to con-_ 
tinue building nuclear power stations? Their main argument iso 
what it has always been, that for many countries there is no 
economic choice. But the frankness of the Soviet Union last- 
week about the course and the physical consequences of the 
accident at Chernobyl also demonstrates that there are many 
countries that could not survive an accident on such a scale, 
economically and socially. So it is inevitable that governments 
will now take a keen interest not just in the way nuclear power. 
stations are designed and built but also in the way they are run. 
The US Nuclear. Regulatory Agency, which has a ‘fearsome 
reputation among reactor operators for bumbling interference, 

is forever fining people on the grounds that they have broken 
agreed rules. Now, no doubt, similar systems of invigilation will 
be copied elsewhere. Nuclear engineers should not protest too 
loudly; in the long run, some such procedure may be a neces- 
sary, if transitional, means of restoring public confidence. 

But even tougher regulatory regimes for nuclear energy will 
not always satisfy the public anxiety engendered by Chernobyl. 
Some governments will no doubt decide to follow Sweden 
(which, with one of the best safety records in the world, has 
decided to build no more nuclear power stations) or even 
Austria (which has decided to dismantle its own plant, which has 
not been switched on). There is no reason why particular gov- 
ernments should not take such apparently iconoclastic deci- 
sions, which can always be reversed when circumstances change. 


| Butin the major industrial economies without indigenous cheap _ 


fuel, the two big creditors on the international trade markets — 
(Japan and West Germany) in particular, the economic case for 
perserverance cannot be dismissed. But after Chernobyl, even 
there a tighter regulatory regime will be an advantage. 

The obvious snag in the regulatory approach to safety is that, 
in the presently polarized state of opinion on nuclear power in 
many Western countries, there is a kind of Gresham's law that 
drives safety standards downwards. Soviet spokesmen in Vienna 
last week were right to complain at the decisions of European 
governments to ban food imports from the East whose radio- 
active content was an order of magnitude more than necessary. 
The British government, which banned the sale of new lamibs 





because the caesium content of some of them exceeded another 
arbitrarily low limit, may like to know that the government of 
Argentina fixed an even lower limit to safeguard its people (and 
the customers for its meat exports) from Chernobyl fallout, 
-secure in the knowledge that tropospheric air masses do not 
cross the Equator. This is why one of the most important tasks 
with which the international agency has been saddled is that of 
“negotiating standards of radiological safety which are recog- 
nized internationally to be sensible. That will not be easy. 


Regulation 


~ Regulation is also a means by which anxiety about nuclear safety 
_ may be excited. Each enforcement of a regulation may be rep- 
“resented as a sign that catastrophe has been only narrowly 
_ averted. In Britain, for example, where the nuclear issue is well 
-on the way to being as contentious as in the United States, with 
the recent practice of making public announcements of all 
radioactive discharges to the environment, each few becquerels 
that find their way into the atmosphere or some water-body are 
_ greeted as a sign of the ending of the world by those committed 
to the view that nuclear energy is by definition an abomination. 
But the temptation to abandon openness must be resisted. The 
- best, indeed the only hope, is that people will learn from repeti- 
tion that radioactivity does not differ from other environmental 
pollutants in being dependent for the damage they do on their 
amount. Chernobyl was a serious disaster (and could, with bad 
luck, have been a lot worse.) Most radiation scares are quite 
different, but may malevolently be used to stir up trouble. 
` That is only one reason why it must be hoped that the regula- 
tory approach to nuclear safety will in due course be overtaken 
by a more positive solution of the problem. In at least one 
respect, the Soviet system appears to have contributed substan- 
tially to the successful handling of the emergency: the educatio- 
nal system makes Soviet citizens knowledgeable about a variety 
of technical matters, and better able to appreciate the stochastic 
character of radiation injuries than is likely to be common else- 
where. It is also true, of course, that the Soviet system requires 
an unnatural degree of compliance with centrally laid plans, 
such as the decision that. young children should be evacuated 
parately from their parents from the 30-km zone around the 
reactor, The moral for other would-be civil nuclear powers is 
_ that there is much to be gained from a deeper general under- 
standing not merely of the putative benefits of nuclear power, 
but also of the risks. Even more openness will be needed. 
-None of this will ensure that operators behave responsibly. 
One of the ingredients missing from last week’s Soviet report, 
for obvious reasons, is a full account of the reasons why the plant 
operators thought it necessary to depart so far from normal 
practice at the damaged reactor. For that matter, what is known 
of the frequency of corner-cutting without mishap there and at 
‘other. power stations? And what of the degree to which the 
Soviet system, now more than ever one in which liberal people 
olerate only grudgingly state institutions that have lost general 
respect, may have contributed to the accident by engendering 
ynicism about even sensible rules and regulations? 
-The counterpart in the West is the willingness of contractors 
to skimp on the quality of equipment supplied or of managers to 
ard warnings from professional people in the pursuit of what 
would be called “norms” in the Soviet Union. The loss of the US 
space shuttle last January refers. The only remedy that will in the 
long run work is that professional engineers, whatever their 
status in a hierarchy, should have the right to speak their minds 
and to be listened to. If it is accepted that the general public 
hould: be. well-informed, should not the professional people 
who carry the responsibility enjoy a degree of independence 
-they are now denied? That, of course, will be a hard reform to 
implement, not merely in the Soviet Union. The Soviet account 
of Chernobyl is that of a thoughtless crew eager to finish off a 



































































in charge, not merely shift-workers? 





tedious chore. "Would they have behaved like that if they were 
oO 





Chips in big boxes 

The personal computer manufacturers are in 
calm waters, and may become sleepier. 

Curious things are going on at the bottom of the computer 
market, the battlefield on which dozens of companies have lost 
their shirts (or, more cannily, other people’s) in the past three 
years. Surprisingly, prospects are looking up for the companies 
that have managed to survive, while even business (the pros- 
pects for the next quarter) is improving. What can have 
changed? And why are many manufacturers of electronic com- 
ponents, especially in the United States, still wailing loudly at 
what they assert must be unfair competition from elsewhere? 

What has been happening is an illustration of a familiar and 
easily recognized economic phenomenon. There was a time, 
roughly a decade ago, when toy manufacturers were seeing what 
uses they could make of the semiconductor chips that much 
more august manufacturers were used to building into main- 
frame computers. Perversely, some toy-makers built the chips 
into toy computers, which the younger generation occasionally 
lent to its elders. Not much time was needed for entrepreneurial 
elders to sense a market for machines selling for hundreds, not 
thousands, of dollars, which is how the trade in personal com- 
puters sprang to life. But as with the British railway construction 
boom of the mid-nineteenth century, eager investors were much 
more numerous than those among them who could grab a sub- 
stantial share of the market. On the railways, the outcome was 
predictable. Companies swallowed each other and became big- 
ger in the process until there was nowhere else for them to go, 
whereupon the incentive for technical change melted away. The 
result is modern British Rail. 

Computer users are more fortunate, so far at least. The shake- 
out has been traumatic for many companies. Outright bankrupt- 
cy has been more common than merger and amalgamation. But 
consolidation and ossification have not followed. Part of the 
benefit, for users if not for established manufacturers, is that _ 
there seems to be an endless supply of upstart companies willing 
to compete with the established fellows on price, but that are. ` 
unable consistently to beat them on performance. Both kinds of 
companies have also benefited, the upstarts from the money 
they have sometimes made, the established fellows from the < 
demonstration provided at little cost by the others that there is a 
huge and sustainable market. to work. The competition. has 
become so volatile that the big fellows fear they will be swal- 
lowed by the upstarts; some are even thinking they should 
compete on technology. 

That is why the big fellows are at last waking up. IBM’s 
personal computer (called PC) is now long in the tooth, but 
there is a better version on the way. It may be more significant 
that Digital Electronics has thought it worthwhile to sell a cheap 
(or cheapish) computer that is compatible with its own minicom- 
puter called VAX. Even-in Europe, once nearly disappeared 
companies (such as the British Acorn) are talking as if they have 
a future again (under the Olivetti umbrella)... 

So is the shakeout at an end? Unfortunately, at least for 
manufacturers, no. The plain truth is that the machines now on 
the market are still rudimentary devices, whose big boxes:are 
still mostly filled with old-fashioned wiring. People talk of the ~ 
time when it will be possible to carry the power of a mainframe 
computer in a shopping bag, but the lap-top computer has only 
just become practicable and affordable. 

It will be interesting to see whether the new chip of which Intel 
is now boasting will be that much more capable than Motorola’s 
new product at enabling the design of decisively superior 
machines, but past performance does not suggest that even the 
thrusting entrepreneurs in the business are that adventurous. 
Their products are still most of all conspicuous for the size of the 
boxes they inhabit. There is a long way to go before their 
promise isdelivered. —- g 
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ense of solidarity 


Vienna 


Tue chief and perhaps only beneficiary of 
the Chernobyl accident may be the Inter- 


national Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA), 
which organized ‘last week’s technical 












ished with no fewer than thirteen sug- 
estions for extra work on reactor safety 
agency should pursue. 
ut although the agency in the past few 
onths has been able to increase its nuc- 
___ lear safety budget by $2 million a year, or 
roughly a third, by reallocation of present 
resources, IAEA will have to wait for a 
governors’ meeting a month from now to 
learn whether member governments will 
back last week’s recommendations with 
. extra funds. The obvious danger is that 
| governments may not be as strongly com- 








mitted to nuclear power as the reactor 


_. people and other specialists last week. 
_... Meanwhile, it is generally accepted that 
_ the technical meeting was a huge success, 
chiefly because of the frankness of the 
report on the reactor accident. (For 
more detailed report, see p. 25.) Thus 
long catalogue of incomprehensible 
errors leading to the accident, which is a 
sufficient. explanation of it, has not’ res- 








_ trained the Soviets from listing the techni- 
cal defects of their reactor design. 

The meeting nevertheless began ner- 

_ vously. The leader of the Soviet delega- 

tion, Academician V. A. Legasov, deputy 

director of the Kurchatov Institute. in 








theoretical, of the accident. ; 
* Design of the man/reactor interface. 
_ © Training (and perhaps accreditation) 
of operators, _ i 
® Promulgation of agreed safety stan- 
<9 Firefighting at nuclear plants. 
_. @ Chernobyl fallout. 
Decontamination techniques. 
change of uniform monitoring data. 
Estimation of biological effects (espe- 
A for the 135,000 evacuees). 
-delayed effects. 








-© Dosimeter inadequacy. 











eeting on the subject. The meeting 


ence with nuclear ice-breakers or an en- 
counter with Halley’s comet, but a painful 
experience, which was a great tragedy for 
us and which has worried many people 


elsewhere in the world”. 


Legasov had introduced the Soviet re- 
port by asking for constructive suggestions 
and criticism, and finished by offering 
continuing cooperation on nuclear safety 


and related issues. Almost all other dele- 
gates set out consciously to create what 
Legasov called “a sense of solidarity”. De- 
legates have argued that the Soviet de- 
legation would have been less than forth- 
coming if subjected to outspoken critic- 
ism. 

One result of that strategy may never- 
theless be that some questions in which 
IAEA member governments are in- 
terested, such as the apparent delay in the 
provision of accurate information from 
the Soviet Union, were not fully explored. 

Even so, more than 700 questions were 
submitted by fewer than half as many de- 
legates. The Soviets will answer in writing 
those not dealt with last week. 

Delegates, including those from the 
Soviet Union, have been most of all puz- 
zled by the. apparently capricious be- 
haviour of the operators of the reactor on 
25 and 26 April, for which there seems no 
convincing explanation. But some of the 
control-room errors, and especially the fa- 
ilure, early on the morning of 26 April, to 
reset the working power level for the auto- 
matic control-rod system, appeared famil- 
iar to some Western plant managers. 

` Measurements of the radioactivity re- 
leased from the reactor have confirmed 
that the accident is the worst so far. Fall- 
out in the Soviet Union is estimated at 50 
megacuries, with as much activity again in 
gaseous form. Doses to some people with- 
in the 30-km evacuation zone are esti- 
mated to have ranged up to about 70 rem, 


_and plans are being laid for a workshop at 


which the details of a follow-up study ex- 
tending over decades can be discussed. 
But the meeting took the view that the 


-Soviets had overestimated the total collec- 


tive radiation dose to the population of 
Western Russia, perhaps by a factor of 10. 

One striking feature of the Soviet report 
is its coolness towards bone marrow trans- 
plantation in the treatment of those ex- 
posed to large doses of radiation, some as 
large as 1,600 rem. The report says that 
extensive burns, many by beta-irradiation 
of the skin, excluded transplantation for 
the most seriously affected patients, while 
those in whom it was used included some 
in whom spontaneous recovery of marrow 


function caused host-graft reactions. 
These, the report says, may have contri 
buted to the deaths of two people. 
Although fallout external to. the Soviet 
Union has been postponed to future dis 
cussion, the responses of some Western 
governments were roundly criticized by 
Professor L. A. Ilyin, vice-president of the 
Soviet Academy of Medical Sciences ani 
director of the Moscow Institute o 
Biophysics. He saw no need for the dist 
bution of iodine tablets in Poland nor fi 
restrictions on food imports from the East 
by West European governments. : 
ie John Maddox 


Cuts hurt basic 


science in France 
Tue final. figures for the 1987 French 
budget show that the minister in charge of 
research, physicist Alain Devaquet; has 
had some success in protecting scientific 
research from the ravages of a monetarist 
government. But François Gros, ex» 
director of the Institut Pasteur and science 
adviser to successive prime ministers in the 
previous socialist government, last week. 
criticized current policies. : 
Gros has just returned from visits to 
Japan and the Soviet Union, which he sees 
as rising competitors for French biologists. 
He says that an apparent increase of 10 per 
cent in the budget of the Centre National de 
la Recherche Scientifique (CNRS) show: 





but should be seen against an 8 per cent cu 
imposed in May. The budget will now be 
per cent less than it was to have been 
1986. - 
Up to 500 posts for technicians and a- 
planned 2 per cent increase in research — 
staff are also likely to be cut. Under the 
previous government, France had been in 
creasing its competitiveness in science in 
relation to other countries, but that trend | 
would probably now reverse, said Gros. 
“Increase in competitiveness comes from 
increase over inflation.” The need for adv- 
anced equipment and technicians is grow- 
ing rapidly in biology and real increases. 
are necessary to stay ahead. - 
Although the basic research budget is to 
be held at 1985 levels, ministry figures con- 
firm cuts in support for applied research 
According to Gros, those receiving funding 
under the previous government’s “mobil- 
isation programme” for biotechnology, for _ 
example, have suffered setbacks of nearly | 
50 per cent. OEE 
The ministry of research, however, says 
the planned spending levels of the previous 
government were “unrealistic”, and the 
ful. Relevant programme agencies should 
be forced to be more practical by earning 
their own way, raising contracts with in- 
dustry and selling services, the govern- 
ment argues. Robert Walgate 








West Genna research 


‘Industry’s subsidy attacked 


Hamburg 
= Wirx a healthy balance of payments, a 
¿strong currency and low inflation, West 
` Getmany’s economy is the strongest in 
` Europe — and much of that strength is 
based upon successes in high-technology 
< industries. Despite all this, there is con- 
cern that West Germany might not be 
keeping up with other countries in tech- 
nology and scientific knowledge. And 
` there is controversy over just what to do 
about it. 

Decisions made by BMFT, the Federal 
Ministry of Research and Technology, 
hold the key to many of the major re- 

~gearch and development projects, espe- 
cially those requiring long-term invest- 
ment. The minister at the head of BMFT, 
Heinz Riesenhuber, has his own ideas on 
how best to compete with the United 
States and Japan in fields such as biotech- 
nology, space.and information technology 
-— he watches the markets to try to identify 
potentially profitable areas at an early sta- 
ge and then sets up subsidy programmes 
to help industry to develop competitive 
research independent of government. 

This “private enterprise” approach is 





French science 





Researchers all at loggerheads 


Members of the principal French resear- 
chers’ trades union, the Syndicat National 
des Chercheurs Scientifiques (SNCS), 
earlier this month halted government 
„plans to increase the power of universities 
_ over the Centre National de la Recherche 
“Scientifique (CNRS), which funds the 
cream of French science, by walking out of 
-akey decision-making meeting. 
This action, according to SNCS offi- 
cials, forced thë new management. at 
_CNRS to negotiate with them. over the 
issue, which it had refused to do earlier. 
_The conflict centres on the reconstitution 
f the Comité Nationale, the recently dis- 
solved collection of 44 elected specialist 
yanels that makes the final decisions on 
appointments, promotions and grants at 
CNRS. The previous Comité was dis- 
yanded after it was declared illegal, leav- 
ing newly appointed: scientists unsure 
whether they have. posts at CNRS or not. 
_ The proposition that university teachers 
‘and. professors should have increased 
representation at the expense of CNRS 








"scientists has provoked bitter opposition 


from SNCS, containing as it does a large 


: -proportion of CNRS scientists. 


< According to- an SNCS official, the 

CNRS management is- independently 
opposing the changes, and conflicting 
proposals from both management and 
- SNCS are now going forward for the 


very much in line with the policies of 
Riesenhuber’s party — he is a Social 
Democrat — and it seems to be paying 
political dividends, as he is regarded as a 
leading light in Chancellor Kohl’s cabinet. 
The scientific value of BMFT’s decisions is 
disputed by some experts, however. The 
nuclear power programme is one that has 
been criticized: more than DM3,000 mil- 
lion has been sunk into work on the fast- 
breeder reactor over the past decade or 
so, while high-temperature reactor tech- 
nology has been neglected (only one pro- 
totype reactor has been built, in Hamm) 
and support for alternative energies such 
as solar power has been paltry. But 
Riesenhuber’s ability to change priorities 
for BMFT’s spending is severely limited: 
of a total civil budget of DM18,600 mil- 
lion, BMFT is responsible for DM7,500 
million, but nearly three-quarters of that 
is tied up in long-term projects, support 
for major institutions and West Ger- 
many’s contributions to international pro- 
jects such as CERN and the European 
Space Agency. What should be done with 
the remaining funds — DM2,502 million 
last year — is hotly disputed. 


ministry of research and higher education 
to disentangle. The union objects to two 
major proposals. The first is that Comité 
members would be from a single list, mix- 
ing both full-time CNRS scientists and 
university staff. In some disciplines, 
CNRS staff are completely outnumbered 
by those from university, so this would 
represent a total loss. of power of CNRS 
researchers. The second. proposal is that 
the number of middle-ranking researchers 
and. technicians in each Comité panel 
would be reduced. The net result, the 
union would say, is that power over the 


CNRS would be too concentrated in the 


hands of the “mandarins”. 
The real issue is the long-standing com- 


petition between CNRS and the universi- 


ties. Some university professors and de- 
partments, particularly in the humanities, 


social sciences, law and medicine, remain: | 
extremely reluctant to accept the power of. | 


CNRS, which has remained partly sepa- 


rate from the university system, despite: 
the existence of many joint laboratories. | 
Some objectors still go so far as to demand 


the dissolution of CNRS and its medical 
counterpart, INSERM, and a private bill 
(not sponsored by the government) to ex- 
actly that effect is to be read in the French 
National Assembly next session. The bill 
is unlikely to become law, but is certain. to 
sustain conflict. Robert Walgate 


“In 1985 the nuclear programme took a 





large share of BMFT’s industrial subsidy 
— DM/740 million — leaving DM1,780 
million with which to influence research 
trends in the rest of industry. Riesenhuber 
has favoured smaller companies (with an 
annual turnover of less than DM500 mil- 


lion) which now receive DM710 million a 
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West Germany's total research spending is 2.8 
per cent of gross domestic product, which com- 
pares favourably to that in Japan and the United 
States. Two-thirds of this is met by trade and 
industry and one third by government. 


year, whereas the larger companies now 
get around DM856 million compared with 
DM1,204 million in 1981. 

This government support has to be 
matched with an equal investment from 
the company receiving the subsidy, but 
this has not prevented the accusation that 
government money is being spent extra- 
vagantly to support research that the 
companies would otherwise have to pay 
for themselves to survive in a free enter- 
prise economy. 

In particular, the Christian Democrats’ 
coalition partners, the Free Democrats, 
are strongly opposed to the plan to subsi- 
dize Siemens and Philips to the tune of 
DM320 million over the next few years for 
the development of the four-megabit chip. 

Riesenhuber, however, remains con- 
vinced that BMFT is following the right 
path. Support of DM1,000 million to 1989 
in biotechnology is intended to achieve 
“jumps of perception” (see Nature 316, 
287; 1985) and the number of scientists 
carrying out basic research in informa- 
tion technology should rise to 4,000 in 
1992 from today’s 1,700. And despite the 
problems of struggling with the very high 
cost of space research, Riesenhuber hopes 


-to be able to support the Hermes shuttle 
project as well as participating in the US ee 


space station and the Ariane-5 launcher. 


gy research, events and political expedi- 


‘ence are causing some rethinking of 


BMFT policy. In the aftermath of Cher- 
nobyl, the views of environmental groups 
and the Federation: of Solar Energy, an 


working on wind and solar energy, appear 
more attractive and Riesenhuber has 


every promising project dealing with wind 
and solar energy. Jürgen Neffe 


On nuclear power and alternative ener- ` 


association of institutions and companies 








announced that his ministry will support 















rom saline lake 
THE resort town of Muyaldy in the Soviet 
Union’s Kazakh republic is in imminent 
danger of being “wiped off the face of the 
Earth”, according to an inspector from 
et water resources.ministry. The 
of a major ecological disaster comes 
om the saline Balkuduk lake, which has 
ceived no less: than 80 million cubic 
etres of waste water from the industrial 
area around the town of Pavlodar. 

_ Speaking on Moscow radio, the minis- 
‘try inspector Vladimir Denisov warned 
_ that the lake is now so overburdened with 

< water that a heavy storm might be enough 

~ to rélease flood waters that would not only 

“engulf Muyaldy, but also cause severe 

problems of pollution, with the polluted 

water being drained in to the river Irtysh, 

ve the primary water source for Kazakhstan 

and West Siberia. The pollution would 

_-€ause millions of roubles of damage which 
would take several years to repair. 

_. ~The management of a tractor plant, the 

> biggest user of the Irtysh water (10,000 m? 

daily), pays no attention to the conserva- 

tion problems said Denisov; nor does the 

„Ministry of the Chemical Industry, which 

_has a major responsibility for industry in 
the area. The officials who should be most 
‘concerned with pollution, Denisov said, 
put their efforts instead into telephoning 
Moscow to obtain a stay of implementa- 
tion of anti-pollution measures. Direc- 
tives on building dykes and installing anti- 
pollution equipment are being ignored. 

Water supplies to Kazakhstan, and the 
whole of Soviet Central Asia, have recent- 

ly become a sensitive political issue. Rus- 

< Sian writers of the “Villager” school have 
condemned plans to divert the. north- 
flowing rivers to irrigate the arid steppes 

on the grounds that it would entail the 
destruction of © treasures of . Russian 





































Russian move toestablish superiority over 
_ the other ethnic groups of the Soviet 


Union. The recent Politburo announce- 


: ment that it has been deemed “expedient”. 
to end work on the diversion scheme “in 
connection with the need for further study 
of the ecological and economic aspects of 
the problem” will undoubtedly increase 
this resentment. 

¿e Denisov’s revelations, therefore, how- 
ever firmly based, are likely to be treat- 
with suspicion by the inhabitants. of 
eo hstan. His attacks on the Pavlodar 
__ local authorities will almost certainly be 
interpreted by the locals as a ploy to sug- 
gest that, as the Kazakhs cannot manage 
their own water, they have no right to 
- extra supplies from the heartland of Russia. 
E i Vera Rich 
















archaeology. The peoples of Central Asia, . 
on the other hand, see such criticisms as a- 


“example, into vaccines against biological 





Biological weapons — 


New view from the Pentagon 
Washington partment. Douglas J. Feith, deputy assis- 
THE new possibilities-offered by recom- | tant Secretary of defence for negotiations 
binant DNA technology seem to have led policy, wrote that “new technology has 
the United States to change its view of the exploded the standard ideas about bio- 
threat posed by biological weapons. US logical weapons that prevailed ten or more 
representatives at the second review con- | years ago”. e 
ference of the 1972 Biological Weapons Feith says that although biological 
Convention, which starts this week in weapons had previously been consider 
Geneva, will argue that it is now possible | of questionable value because of difficul 
to produce effective biological weapons | ties of control and storage, it is “now pos: 
quickly and clandestinely. The key prob- | sible to synthesize biological. weapons - 
lem of preventing them from affecting | agents tailored to military specifications” 
friendly forces seems to be surmountable. by, for example, “circumventing immuno- 

Because the United States believes the gens or antigens that the other side is 
convention cannot be made verifiable; itis Suspected to possess”. Together with. 
likely to resist diplomatic initiatives to | advances in scale-up technology, this- 
strengthen it. US officials stress that the | means that “the prevailing judgement of 
United States has no intention of abrogat- | years ago that biological weapons aré not 
ing the convention, and that it opposes the militarily sustainable is quite unsustain- 
production of biological weapons. able”. While some independent experts 

But it is likely to resist expected propo- | are sceptical about quite how easy it would 
sals to clarify key definitions, such as the | be to produce an effective engineered | 

x ae weapon, the Pentagon is not in a mood to 
make changes. 

Feith says that biological weapons 
favour offence over defence, because itis 
easy to produce new agents but difficult to 
develop antidotes. He also claims that the 
Soviet Union has built a “large organiza- 
tion to develop and produce offensive bio- 
logical weapons”, and repeated the US 
claim that the Soviet Union has-used- 
mycotoxin weapons banned by the con- 
vention in South-East Asia. 

Although recent data question this | 
claim (see Nature 321, 554; 1986), Feith 
says the fact that “mycotoxins occur in | 
nature in certain colder areas ... has made 
it easy for states to refuse to come to the 
unpleasant conclusion that biological 
weapons have been used and that some- — 
thing should be done about it”. Because of 
the controversy about “yellow rain”, the ` 
Soviet Union “can hardly have failed to _ 
observe that the costs of biological 
weapons use have proven manageable, 
indeed virtually nonexistent”. < 

US research into biological weapons 
has been hampered by a permanent in- 
junction granted two years ago to Jeremy 
Rifkin’s campaigning organization, the 
Foundation on. Economic Trends, which 
prevents the Army from going ahead with’ 
its plans to build a $300 million biological. 
aerosol test facility at Dugway Proving 
Ground in Utah until an environmental 
impact statement has been prepared. 
Rifkin has filed suit again this week, this 
time seeking to halt the Army’s entire 
biological weapons research programme 
pending environment impact statements. 
Rifkin has also established a $100,000 
whistle-biower’s defence fund for micro- 
biologists harassed or losing employment 
for publicizing illegal biological weapons 
research. Tim Beardsley 

















distinction between offensive and. defen- 
sive research, on the grounds that to do so 
would probably lead to a two-tier regime. 
Officials say the United States will also 
Taise again its charges that the Soviet Un- 
ion has repeatedly violated the terms of 
the convention by using toxin weapons in 
Afghanistan and South-East Asia. 

The convention was drafted in 1972 and 
has since been signed by 102 countries. It 
forbids signatories from producing, stock- 
piling or using offensive biological 
weapons, but allows defensive biological 
weapons. research. Critics contend that 
much ostensibly defensive research — for 


weapons — could also help in the manu- 
facture of more fearsome offensive 
weapons. The Pentagon estimates that the 
size of the defensive biological weapons 
programme will increase from $31 million 
in 1984 to $63 million in 1987. 

The administration’s changed view of 
the feasibility of developing biological 
weapons was spelled out recently in testi- 
mony by the Department of Defense to 
the House of Representatives’ intelli- 
gence committee. The testimony is 
unusual in that it was not requested by the 
committee, but volunteered by the de- 

























































nergy research 


Tokyo 
: Jaran s industry and electric power com- 
-panies are set to develop a vast pool of 
untapped energy — the tropical. Pacific 
Ocean. This month they will help to 
` Jaunch a non-profit fund for the develop- 
ment of ocean thermal energy conversion 
- (OTEC), aimed at helping the islands of 
‘the South Pacific. 
< OTEC is. simple in principle. All you 
< need is ready access to warm water from 
he ocean surface and cold water from its 
depths, resources that Pacific islands have 
in limitless amounts. In a closed system, 
‘warm ocean surface water (about 25°C) i is 
pumped into heat exchangers to vaporize 
: ammonia. or freon which expands to drive 
a turbine. At the same time, cold. water 
(about 4°C) from the deeper ocean (600 — 
1,000 m) is pumped up to condense the 

vapour in separate heat exchangers, 
allowing the cycle to start again. 

One of Japan’s leading researchers in 

the field is Professor Haruo Uehara of 
Saga University in Kyushu, who in col- 
laboration with industry has established 
- two experimental plants; a 50-60 kW 
_ plant in Tokunashima island south of 
Kyushu, built by the Kyushu Electric 
Power Company, which operated from 
1983 to 1985; and a 75 kW plant at Imari 
City near Saga University, built at a cost of 
| Y300 million (£1.3 million) with funds 
. from the Ministry of Education, Science 
and Culture. 
< Uehara’s next step is to design a com- 
“mercial plant of 3—10 MW in collabora- 
tion with Nippon Kokan, a giant steel pro- 

ducer that is branching out into new fields. 
< But even such small commercial. plants 
will cost thousands of millions of yen to 
build and will be beyond the reach of their 
_ best potential customers, the islands of the 
_ South Pacific. This is where the soon-to- 


‘Tapping the tropical seas 


be-established fund comes in. 

More than 100 Japanese companies in- 
cluding the Tokyo and Kyushu Electric 
Power companies, Nippon Kokan and 
Mitsubishi Heavy Industries are expected 
to participate as supporting members of 
the fund which, with an initial operating 
budget of Y500 million (£2 million), will 
provide grants to developing nations 
wishing to set up OTEC plants. The main 
backer, however, is expected to be the 
Japanese government. 

One of the most likely first customers 
for an OTEC plant is the Republic of 
Nauru, a tiny Pacific island on the 
equator, which already has experience of 
operating a 100-kW experimental plant. 

Several different designs are envisaged, 
including offshore floating plants, under- 
water shelf-based plants, and plants based 
on land. And they could include a marine 
hotel, aquarium and desalination plant. 

But will the vast amounts of cold water 
pumped out of OTEC plants upset the 
marine ecosystem of the islands? Even a 
10-MwW plant requires a flow rate of about 
100,000 tonnes per hour. Not so, say advo- 
cates of OTEC. In fact, they claim the cold 
nutrient-rich water is positively beneficial 
and can be used for the cultivation of aba- 
lone and fish. 

The cost of OTEC-produced electricity 
for a 3-MW plant is a hefty Y50/k Wh, be- 
cause of the high capital cost of the plant 
but for a 100-MW plant this figure drops to 
Y19, according to Uehara, and OTEC 
would then be capable of competing with 
other sources of electricity in Japan. The 
most likely. first candidates for OTEC 
power in Japan are the Okinawa and Izu 
islands, both of which are bathed by the 
warm waters of the Kuroshio current and 
lie close to cold deep water. 

David Swinbanks 
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-ences that have arisen over the ban on 





Archaeology 


Conflict goes on 
over Congress 


Southampton 
Wiru the start last Monday of the trou- 
bled World Archaeological Congress 
here, the organizers began to count the 
cost of their ban on scientists from South 
Africa and Namibia and the subsequent 
removal of recognition of the meeting by 
the International Union of Prehistoric and 
Protohistoric Sciences (IUPPS — see Na- 
ture 319, 251; 1986). Clearly the end of the 
congress will not be the end of the story. 

In spite of the problems, about 1,200 
people turned up to register, which was 
fewer than the best hope of 2,000, but the 
loss.of about 420 people who withdrew 
after the ban was enforced has hit particu- 
larly hard because these were mostly well- 
funded scientists from the United States 
and Western Europe. The total budget of 
the congress, estimated at about £0.5 
million, has suffered further from the 
withdrawal or reduction of sponsorship, 
particularly from the United States. In 
consequence, administrative support has 
been cut back, and the number of travel 
grants for. participants from developing 
countries has been reduced. 

The congress has been particularly vul- 
nerable to financial issues because of the 
novel features the organizers claim for it. 


The emphasis has turned away from Euro- -y 
pe and North America andcentresonpar- 


ticular themes to which archaeologists. 


from developing countries can contribute © a 


more easily. The organizers have also in- 
vited several people recognized by their. 


communities as beingexpertsontheirown ` 


cultural heritage. The bias towards parti- 
cipants from developing countries has re- 
quired a greater reliance than usual on 


external support. 


This shift in emphasis, however, is seen 
as extremely important by the organizers, 
headed by. Professor Michael Day (St 
Thomas’s Hospital Medical School, Lon- 
don), and has heightened the conflict be- 


“tween them and IUPPS, which is seen by 


many to look mostly towards European 


issues. This conflict will be the key issue at 


a plenary session to be held on Saturday 6 
September, and it is hoped that the differ- 


South African and Namibian scientistscan 
be resolved before the official TUPPS _ = 


World Congress scheduled for Mainz in 


1987 takes place. If they cannot agree, 
Day believes that further “unofficial” con- 
gresses may result. But it is the hope of 
Richard Leakey of the National Museums 
of Kenya that “those who opposed the 
Southampton. meeting will accept that 
they were wrong. and a stronger world 
forum for archaeology will be the result”. 
Nigel Williams 
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Blood products 








NEWS 


Hepatitis screening extended 


Washington 

SpurRED by growing concern that non-A 
and non-B hepatitis may represent a more 
serious health hazard than previously 
thought, the American Association of 
Blood Banks (AABB) announced last 
week that its members will begin screen- 
ing all donated blood for evidence of non- 
A, non-B hepatitis. But as AABB officials 
are quick to acknowledge, such screening 
leaves much to be desired, as no direct 
tests for non-A, non-B hepatitis exists. 

Blood banks hope to get an indirect 
indication of the potential for a donor to 
transmit non-A, non-B hepatitis by using 
two different blood tests. One measures 
the level of alanine amino transferase 
(ALT), commonly used as an indicator of 
liver dysfunction. The other tests for the 
presence of antibodies to hepatitis-B core 
antigen (anti-HBc). High levels of donor 
ALT and the presence of anti-HBc both 
correlate with subsequent development of 
non-A, non-B hepatitis, 

The debate over whether to use one or 
both of these tests to screen donated blood 
has been raging for years. The ubiquity of 
non-A, non-B hepatitis as the cause of 
post-transfusion hepatitis became clear 
only after the development of a test for 
hepatitis-B surface antigen in the early 
1970s. Between 7 and 17 per cent of all 
transfusion recipients develop post- 
transfusion hepatitis. Now, with effective 
screening for hepatitis-B, non-A, non-B 
hepatitis is estimated to account for more 
than 90 per cent of these cases. Even be- 
fore such screening, Stephen Feinstone of 
the laboratory of infectious diseases at the 
National Institutes of Health (NIH) esti- 
mates that two-thirds of post-transfusion 
hepatitis cases were non-A, non-B. 

The American Red Cross is also imple- 
menting ALT testing at its blood banks; 
the programme began on 7 July, and is 
expected to be completed by 1 October. 
AABB expects to implement testing in its 
member centres by 30 November. A third 
organization for blood banks, the Council 
for Community Blood Centers (CCBC) 
accounting for approximately one quarter 
of all blood collections, has not officially 
declared a position on ALT testing. But its 
president, Richard Counts of the Puget 
Sound Blood Center, says most members 
will go ahead with ALT screening. 

Far more contentious is the use of anti- 
HBc testing. A study of post-transfusion 
non-A, non-B hepatitis in 481 recipients 
by Harvey Alter and associates at NIH 
showed (Annals of Internal Medicine 104, 
488; 1986) that 11.9 per cent developed 
non-A, non-B hepatitis after receiving 
blood from donors positive for anti-HBc, 
compared with 4.2 per cent among reci- 
pients for blood negative for anti-HBc. 


Alter estimated that prospective anti- 
HBc screening could eliminate 43 per cent 
of non-A, non-B hepatitis cases, while los- 
ing only 4 per cent of donors. Joseph 
Bove, chairman of AABB’s committee on 
transfusion-transmitted diseases, argues 
that, taken with ALT screening, anti-HBc 
will go a long way towards reducing non- 
A, non-B hepatitis. Bove also argues that 
anti-HBc will be a useful “second line of 
defense” in screening for hepatitis-B. But 
Bove admits that there is no good biologi- 
cal reason to explain why people with anti- 
bodies to hepatitis-B core antigens should 
be more likely to transmit non-A, non-B 
hepatitis. The same positive relationship 
does not exist between hepatitis-B surface 
antibodies and transmission of non-A, 
non-B hepatitis. 

Robert AuBuchon of the American 
Red Cross says the Red Cross is planning 
to start an anti-HBce screening programme 
of its own, but not until after the ALT test 
is implemented. Counts feels that the 
Food and Drug Administration should 
play a larger role in certifying the useful- 
ness of anti-BHc. Counts also points out 
that Alter’s study used a radioimmuno- 
assay for anti-HBc testing, whereas an 
enzyme-linked assay is more likely to be 
utilized in a large screening programme. 
A further concern is that once imple- 
mented, screening tests are hard to dis- 
pense with. The Red Cross had planned a 
prospective clinical trial of non-A, non-B 
hepatitis screening techniques, but were 
daunted by the size of the project, and the 
possible ethical problems of giving un- 
screened blood to recipients. 

What everyone is hoping for is a direct 
test for the agent causing non-A, non-B 
hepatitis, but that seems a long way off. 
Several candidates have been suggested, 
but none has held up. A major hurdle is 
tracking down the causative agent is its 
low concentration in blood — as much as 
10,000 times less than hepatitis-B virus — 
and the lack of a suitable animal model for 
the disease. Only chimpanzees have been 
successfully infected with non-A, non-B 
hepatitis. 

A major concern for all blood centres 
will be the loss of donors from false posi- 
tives from the ALT and anti-BHc tests. 
Between 4 and 7 per cent of donors are 
expected to be prevented from giving 
blood. This comes at a time when screen- 
ing for antibodies to the AIDS virus has 
already had a negative impact on the 
blood supply. The test will also increase 
the cost of a unit of blood by about $3. 
Despite the additional cost and the loss 
of donors, AABB president Eugene 
Berkman says the tests are “essential 
to increase the safety of the blood 
supply”. Joseph Palca 





Good prospects for 


lion tamarins 


Washington 

BriGuTer days may lie ahead for the 
golden-headed lion tamarin (Leontopithe- 
cus chrysomelas). The National Zoo here in 
Washington recorded the first birth last 





Jessie Cohen, National Zoo 


month in a captive breeding programme 
established to restore numbers of the en- 
dangered species. 

Golden-headed lion tamarins have re- 
cently been the object of a worldwide con- 
servation effort (see Nature 322, 586; 
1986). The Washington infant’s parents 
are themselves well travelled. They were 
part of a group of 16 golden-headed lion 
tamarins imported by a Belgian animal 
dealer in the winter of 1983 just before 
Belgium signed the Convention on Interna- 
tional Trade in Endangered Species. The 
animals were ultimately repatriated to 
Brazil in November 1985 but were not re- 
leased into the wild. Instead, an Internatio- 
nal Recovery and Management Committee 
for the tamarins, co-chaired by Jeremy 
J.C. Mallinson of the Jersey Wildlife Pre- 
servation Trust and Adelmar Coimbra- 
Filho of the Rio de Janeiro Primate Center, 
decided that the animals should be inclu- 
ded in a captive breeding programme to be 
conducted both in Brazil and at several 
locations in North America. 

Last March, a total of 20 golden-headed 
lion tamarins, including the 16 recovered 
from Belgium, were sent to the National 
Zoo in Washington and the Los Angeles 
Zoo. The National Zoo subsequently sent 
four animals to the Brookfield Zoo in Chi- 
cago. Under the terms of the breeding 
programme, all the US animals remain the 
property of Brazil, and may some day be 
included in a programme to reintroduce 
them to their natural habitat. 

Devra Kleiman of the National Zoo, who 
is a member of the international manage- 
ment committee, says that until there is a 
better monitoring programme for wild 
golden-headed lion tamarins, it would be a 
mistake to release the captive population. 
In addition to the one birth, two other 
tamarins at the National Zoo appear to be 
pregnant. “Consider these as genes in the 
bank”, says Kleiman. Joseph Palca 
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Cameroon disaster 


Carbon dioxide 
blamed 


Washington 

US invesTiGATors at Lake Nios, 
Cameroon, where 1,700 people were kill- 
ed by toxic gases on 21 August, believe the 
disaster was similar to one that occurred in 
Lake Monoun, also in Cameroon, in 1984, 
which killed 37 people, according to the 
State Department Office of Disaster 
Assistance. There it is thought large 
quantities of carbon dioxide were released 
from the lake bottom. Both lakes are set 
in deep craters, and if the parallel proves 
correct there could be important implica- 
tions for geochemically similar lakes in the 
area, including Lake Kivu. 

Among the teams sent from the United 
States are limnologists, geochemists 
pathologists and vulcanologists. Also in 
Cameroon is Harold Sigurdsson of the 
University of Rhode Island, who studied 
the Lake Monoun event. He and his col- 
leagues concluded that carbon dioxide, 
possibly contaminated with other uniden- 
tified gases, was released following a 
disturbance of the lake bottom triggered 
by a landslide, perhaps caused by a minor 
earthquake. The carbon dioxide is 
thought to have slowly seeped from cold 
volcanic vents and accumulated over 
many years in high concentration, partly 
as bicarbonate, in the hypolimnion, along 
with ferrous ions reduced from siderite 
deposited in the lake by wind-blown loess. 
Nucleation points for the saturated 
solution were provided by the bottom dis- 
turbance and the gas came out of solution. 
Sigurdsson estimated that carbon dioxide 
was present in the hypolimnion at a 
pressure equivalent to 10 atmospheres; 
carbon-14 analysis showed 90 per cent of 
the carbon to be of volcanic origin. 

Some observations of the bodies both at 
Monoun and Nios suggest that other gases 
may also have been present. Some des- 
criptions speak of reddish skin burns and 
foaming at the nose and mouth that would 
not have been caused by carbon dioxide. 
Vegetation was also bleached, although 
clothing was unaffected. Sigurdsson and 
colleagues excluded sulphuric acid from 
oxidised hydrogen sulphide as a cause be- 
cause it was virtually undetectable on the 
lake and because sulphuric acid usually 
causes black, rather than red, skin burns. 
Nitric acid may have been formed from 
oxidation of ammonia. The US teams will 
be taking samples from the water at dif- 
ferent depths as well as from the atmo- 
sphere, and measuring temperature pro- 
files. Pathologists may exhume some 
bodies for examination; details will be 
presented to the US ambassador in 
Cameroon sometime this week or next. 

Tim Beardsley 
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Science with a touch of magic 


Wuar is Richard Gregory, head of the 
Brain and Perception Laboratory at the 
University of Bristol, doing bent over a 
snooker (pool) table? And how is it he 
never misses a shot? 

Closer inspection will reveal that he has 
given himself an advantage — the inside of 
the table is elliptical. That means that if 
two balls are placed at the foci of the 
ellipses, the two will always collide what- 
ever direction you hit one of them in. 

The snooker table is one exhibit from 
Gregory’s new museum, the Exploratory, 

e 


which will open next month and from 
which a selection of exhibits are being pre- 
viewed at this week’s meeting of the Brit- 
ish Association for the Advancement of 
Science in Bristol. Other than the Explor- 
atorium in San Francisco, there is nothing 
quite like the new museum. It is a place for 
people to explore: it is not exhibits that do 
things when people press buttons, but 
people who do things with the exhibits 
until explanations emerge. 

Many exhibits excite interest by produc- 
ing effects that are counter-intuitive. For 
example, two tracks down which model 
cars can be run have been set up on one 
wall. One track is straight, the other 
curved. How many people will be willing 
to bet that the car on the curved track will 
reach the finish faster than that on the 
straight track? And how many believe that 
if you start a pair of cars off at different 
points on the curved track they will always 
arrive at the finish simultaneously wher- 
ever you start them from? 

Elsewhere, a ball hovers six feet up in 
the air. It is suspended on a jet of air — no 
surprise until you see that the air jet is 
several feet away. Why does the ball not 
justdropout when the air stream is bent to 
one side? Some balls dangling on strings 
nearby and an ordinary hair-dryer give 
one a chance to explore the Bernoulli 
effect which keeps the ball (and aero- 





planes) up in the air. 

Then there is a set of mirrors to lead you 
to a solution to the old paradox of why you 
look left/right reversed in a mirror but not 
upside-down. The answer is simple and 
difficult — according to Gregory, among 
those who have it wrong are Plato, 
Lucretius and Kant (and Martin Gardner 
in The Ambidextrous Universe.) The 
“exploratory” answer: that mirrors allow 
us to see the front of opaque objects 
although we are behind them: and the 
reversal is produced by the rotation of the 
object to face the mirror. You can 
try it with a book in front of a 
mirror: turn a page facing you to 
face the mirror either by turning it 
around or by turning it over. The 
latter produces no left/right 
reversal. 

Dozens of exhibits force even 
trained scientists to think twice. 
Among them, Gregory himself is 
as excited as if he too is seeing 
them for the first time. 

But how are children going to 
react? The full-size 20,000 square 
foot “Exploratory — Hands on 
Science Centre” will be receiving 
several school parties every day. 
Will they too recognize that 
“science has its own magic”? The 
Exploratory’s director, James 
Dalgety, who has spent the past fifteen 
years running a puzzle-manufacturing 
company, admits to few doubts. 

Alun Anderson 


@ While Bristol’s hands-on science ex- 
hibition concentrates on brain teasers, 
London's equivalent is more attuned to 
catching the imagination of the younger 
visitor. Under development for several 
years, “Launch Pad” was officially launch- 
ed last week at the Science Museum. Most 
of the 70 exhibits are geared more to tech- 
nology than to science. And the designers 
have usually chosen to provide a simple 
illustration of a principle rather to set a 
problem. 

Among the exhibits that may already 
have provided the formative experience 
for the next generation of technologists is 
the arch bridge: five blocks are arranged 
on supports to form the arch, the supports 
are removed and the builder is persuaded 
to walk over the bridge. 

Where problem-solving is in evidence, 
it is likely to be in the form of assembling a 
lock and key or water pump from large 
parts in a transparent casing. The joke 
exhibit is a standard hot air hand-drier, an 
adjunct to the several popular exhibits 
that involve contact with water. Among 
these is a giant simulated toilet cistern and 
a miniature flow tank. Peter Newmark 
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Nuclear power 


NEWS 


India’s reactors run into trouble 


New Delhi 
Inpia’s RAPP-1 nuclear-power reactor in 
Rajasthan state seems set to gain an unen- 
viable world record as the first reactor to 
be prematurely retired It has been in ser- 
vice for just eight years 

The Canadian-built 230 MW (E) press- 
urized heavy-water reactor has been out 
of action since March 1982 following de- 
tection of a crack ın the end-shield of the 
reactor vessel A four-year battle, using 
remote-controlled tools, failed to plug the 
leak in a highly radioactive and inacces- 
sible area which, according to Dr MR 
Srinivasan, chairman of the nuclear power 
board, “has become embrittled by radia- 
tion” The only options now are an expen- 
sive operation to replace the end-shield 
after a long wait to “cool” the reactor, or a 
permanent close down of the £110 million 
reactor According to nuclear engineers, 
closing down for good will be more econo- 
mical 

More bothersome to India ıs the prob- 
lem that has crippled the 100-MW (ther- 
mal) Dhruva reactor ın Trombay, a key 
facility for producing plutonium The high 
flux, £60 million reactor which went 
critical last August, was expected to gen- 
erate about 60 kilograms of plutonium 
annually But Dhruva has dashed India’s 
hopes of producing and stockpiling pluto- 
nium because a design flaw prevents the 
reactor operating above 20 MW 

Dhruva, which uses natural uranium as 
fuel and heavy water as coolant and mod- 
erator, 1s a bigger and improved version of 
the Canadian-built 40-MW (thermal) 
reactor Cirus which supplied the pluto- 
nium for India’s nuclear test in 1974 One 
major difference is that being a produc- 
tion reactor, Dhruva’s fuel pellets are clad 
with aluminium (instead of the usual 
aluminium-zirconium alloy) to make re- 
processing of plutonium easier It 1s not 
known if the choice of aluminium for clad- 
ding and coolant tubes was a mistake 
According to Dr P K Iyengar, director of 
the Bhabha Atomic Research Centre 
(BARC), Dhruva could not be operated 
at high power levels because of excessive 
vibration of the coolant tubes when heavy 
water was pumped through them under 
pressure The vibrations could lead to rup- 
ture of the fuel rods inside the coolant 
tubes which would contaminate the cool- 
lant with fission products 

BARC has been trying to solve the 
problem for the past eight months and has 
now decided to dampen the vibrations by 
placing clamps at intervals along the fuel 
rods According to Iyengar, simulated 
runs after partially loading the reactor 
with modifted fuel bundles have shown 
satisfactory performance But the ques- 
tion of whether the clamps will provide a 


permanent solution will be answered only 
im actual operation Similar vibration 
problems also cropped up ın the Super- 
phénix reactor in France according to 
Iyengar, who hopes that Dhruva can begin 
operation in a month 

Recommissioning of Dhruva ts vital for 
India’s goal of accumulating sufficient 
stocks of plutonium to fuel its breeder 
reactors in the second phase of tts power 
programme The 25-year-old Cirus, the 
only other plutontum-producing research 
reactor, 1s operating at half its capacity 
and ıs due for decommissioning India has 
the means to reprocess plutonium from 
spent fuel, but international agreements 


Environmental protection 


9 





prevent it from doing so at four of its six 
power reactors The United States has not 
permitted India to reprocess fuel from the 
two American-built reactors in Tarapur 
India has been reprocessing the fuel 
from the two 230-MW reactors in Rajas- 
than, RAPP-! and RAPP-2, but an agree- 
ment with the Soviet Union (which sup- 
phed heavy water) forbids India from 
diverting the processed plutonium to any 
unrestricted facility In a major move to 
overcome this restraint. BARC has now 
decided to burn the plutonium along with 
thorium in RAPP-2 itself By conserving 
natural uranium, which ts scarce in India, 
BARC says tts strategy will help use the 
plutonium India ts free to use the pluto- 
nium processed from its power reactors in 
Madras but reprocessing of fuel has not 
yet begun K S. Jayaraman 


Ice-minus test stopped yet again 


Washington 
Tue first field test of bactena that have 
been genetically engineered to protect 
plants against frost damage will not, after 
all, take place this year The University of 
Cahforma, which 1s proposing the test, 
last month agreed with opponents that ıt 
would re-examine safety issues before 
going ahead Because the test cannot be 
performed during the winter months, 1t 1s 
now unlikely to take place before next 
spring 

The test was first proposed by Steven 
Lindow of the University’s Berkeley 
campus in 1982 Lindow plans to spray 
potato plants with a genetically altered 
strain of Pseudomonas syringae that has 
had removed the gene responsible for pro- 
ducing an 1ce-nucleating protein Because 
the protein m naturally occurrmg P 
syringae acts as a focus for ice crystal 
formation on host plants, Lindow hopes 
that the engineered form will reduce frost 
damage 

Lindow’s experiment has already been 
the subject of environmental impact 
assessments and formal approval by two 
federal agencies, the National Institutes of 
Health and the Environmental Protection 
Agency But earlier this month, local 
groups, together with Jeremy Rufkin’s 
Foundation on Economic Trends, ob- 
tained a temporary restraimmg order 
against the university on the grounds that 
it may not have met the requirement of 
Califorman law for a local environmental 
impact report 1f any significant impact 1s 
thought plausible 

The out-of-court agreement now reached 
obliges the university to review all the safety 
evidence once again and to decide within 30 
days if a local impact report 1s indeed 
needed But the plaintiffs have also agreed 
to provide any new evidence they want 
taken into account, and 1f they disagree with 


the umiversity’s assessment have only a 
further 30 days ın which to sue Lindow says 
he hopes that the deal will mean that there 
will be no more last-minute hitches 

Numerous and expensive preparations for 
the experiment had to be abandoned when 
the temporary restramimg order was issued 
on 4 August, just 2 days before the test was 


due to start Tim Beardsley 
Sun shines on UN’s 
Kabul venture 


UniTep Nations funds are helpimg to set up 
a new research and development centre for 
solar energy in the Afghan capital of 
Kabul, according to the official news 
agency Bakhtar The foundation stone was 
laid on 5 August and construction 1s due to 
be completed by 1990, 

Facilities are to melude production 
workshops, laboratories, showrooms, 
small water stations, greenhouses, small 
animal husbandry farms, poultry rearing 
and a “typical biogas plant” Equipping 
the centre, and the training of “technical 
cadres” is expected to cost some US$1 2 
million When completed the centre should 
meet the “energy needs of the people for 
lighting and heating of buildings, water 
supply and cooking”. 

This major UN imvestment represents a 
new phase in Afghanistan’s development 
Until the socialist “Sowr revolution”, the 
principal source of foreign investment was 
the United States which, for example, had 
plans to develop at Kandahar the largest 
airport in Asia Since the Soviet “fraternal 
intervention” of December 1979, the main 
source of aid has been the Soviet Union, 
which has provided the funds for facihties 
ranging from primary schools and hospi- 
tals to a sophisticated new broadcasting 
centre. Vera Rich 
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RGO move FAR from OK 


SrR—Your correspondents in the some- 
what unfortunately titled letter “RGO 
move OK” (Nature 322, 402, 1986), claim 
that Nature does not fully realize the 1m- 
plications of the move of the Royal Green- 
wich Observatory (RGO) to Cambridge 
This shortcoming 1s clearly not unique 

They state that the move to Cambridge 
will consolidate research astronomy with 
instrument science and engineering Yet 
this ignores both the stated policy of 
SERC and its recent history in directing 
the affairs of RGO 

When many people now working in 
high technology at RGO were recruited, 
they joined a national observatory ın its 
own right The research programme was 
then considered an important part of the 
life of the observatory, while traditional 
long-term projects were considered of 
value and were pursued vigorously 
Although instrumentation at that stage 
had not kept up with the other work, a 
very positive environment allowed and 
encouraged the introduction of the ad- 
vanced instrumentation and engineerng 
techniques essential to an international 
clsss observatory 

Over the past few years, however, 
SERC has sought to erode this by a pro- 
cess of attrition it has restricted the astro- 
nomical research role to ten per cent of 
manpower effort, ıt has continually cast 
doubt on the long-term projects being car- 
ned out here, and now, 1n its current for- 
ward look, it has established firm plans to 
cut severely the applied science and en- 
gineering aspects of the work The result 
will be that manpower allocated to this 
area in 1990 will be around one-third of its 
1982 level, of which a significant fraction 
will be allocated to La Palma for main- 
tenance support Clearly the capability of 
RGO mm 1990, particularly in instrumenta- 
tion and technology, will be nothing 
like as great as ıt 1s today 

It has been stated by SERC that the 
move must be self-financing This can be 
achieved only by selling the Herstmon- 
ceux site, which 1s immeasurably more 
valuable to SERC than tts sale price can 
possibly be Even then, the move cannot 
be made self-financing without cutting 
manpower dramatically or greatly re- 
ducing the facilities available It appears 
that SERC plans to follow both courses of 
action and will impose a burden on the 
university to make up for the shortfall in 
support 

This curious view of economics by 
SERC ıs not confined to RGO The recent 
withdrawal from the South African 
Astronomical Observatory and near- 
withdrawal from the Anglo—Australian 
Observatory (AAO) have similar implica- 
tions Had the AAO withdrawal occurred 
(and the agreement must still be consi- 


dered under threat), SERC would have 
spent about £30 million on La Palma with- 
out any significant corresponding increase 
m the observing time available to UK 
astronomers The generosity of SERC in 
providing capital facilities, which you so 
nghtly mention in your leading article of 3 
July (322, 1, 1986), could surely have been 
put to better effect when considering the 
resources necessary to run those facilities 
that already exist 

What makes the prospect of a move to 
Cambridge so dismal ıs not just the uphea- 
val and waste of effort involved, but the 
fact that there will be no change ın style of 
management by SERC There will be the 
same unwillingness to state aims and to 
provide the resources to execute those 
aims (or to reduce them correspondingly), 
there will be the same cavalier attitude to 
staff morale, there will be the same exces- 
sive concentration on capital facilities at 
the expense of running existing facilities to 
produce science 

It therefore seems likely that what the 
University of Cambridge expects and 
what it receives will not correspond 

We strongly urge the chairman and 
council of SERC to reconsider their deci- 
sion in order to minimize the serious dam- 
age already done Perhaps we could then 
sit down together, ın the democratic man- 
ner that you mention ın your leading artı- 
cle, and discuss long-term aims that would 
offer Bntish astronomy the best prospects 
for the future, council’s plans clearly do 
not do that at present 

IG vAN BRepA& PD ReaD 

Royal Greenwich Observatory, 
Herstmonceux Castle, 
Hailsham, East Sussex BN27 1RP, UK 





Str—Contrary to your headline-writer’s 
caption to the letter (Nature 322, 402, 
1986) about the proposed move of the 
Royal Greenwich Observatory (RGO) to 
Cambnidge, the RGO move ıs NOT OK 
The move to Cambridge ıs merely the 
least of several evils — but the Science 
and Engineering Research Council 
(SERC) may also have miscalculated the 
cost 

The rumour mill suggests that the cost 
of moving RGO 1s roughly £6 million and 
SERC claims that the move can be self- 
financing However, cursory research will 
uncover various press articles on the cur- 
rent slump in the price of castles (see, for 
example, an article in the Sunday Times of 
13 July) Apparently “Fort Belan, an 18th 
century fort complete with cannon, draw- 
bridge and ramparts guarding the Menai 
Straights in North Wales has still not 
found any takers (although it has been 
offered) complete with an airfield, three 
mules of coastline and a dockyard for 
£750,000 ” 
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Agricultural land, the property associ- 
ated with Herstmonceux Castle, is at its 
lowest value for years, partly due to 
changes to the agricultural support poli- 
cies of the European Communities and 
partly amplified by the dumping of land by 
city speculators I conclude that its highly 
improbable that the sale of the castle will 
fetch much more than £0 5 million I fear 
that SERC will be committed to the move 
before its illusions about the value of the 
Herstmonceux site are shattered Having 
to find £5 million will pauperize UK astro- 
nomy and further reduce SERC’s funding 
of other sciences 

Either SERC must experimentally 
establish the value of Herstmonceux 
Castle by putting ıt on the market before ıt 
takes irrevocable steps or the Treasury 
must reject this “self-financing” proposal 
as based on an untested theory Factor-of- 
ten errors may be acceptable in astronomy 
but not in the financial provision for it 

MICHAEL PENSTON 
Rose Lodge, 
Magham Down, 
Hailsham BN27 IPR, UK 
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Fish-eating Eskimos? 
Sir—Your Washington correspondent 
Tim Beardsley’s account of the US nut- 
nitional research scene’ refers to the “low 
rate of heart disease among Eskimos who 
eat a lot of fish” But of the sixteen major 
Eskimo groupings ın the western Arctic 
zone’, only three (Aleut Eskimos, South- 
ern Alaskan and Western Alaskan Esk- 
imos) ingest fish as a portion of their 
daily diet Most consume lipids of marine 
mammalian origin 

The beneficial effects of omega-3 poly- 
unsaturated fatty acids derved from 
marine sources were reported by Dyer- 
berg’s group*’ based on their studies on 
Greenland Eskimos who predominantly 
consume whales and seals, but not fish 
Bang et al* reported that the frequency 
score of meals (average number during 
one week’s consumption) eaten by Green- 
land Eskimos decreased in the following 
order, seal meat and blubber 6 4, whale 
meat and blubber 5 7, soup with seal meat 
2 3, fish 1 4, and seal intestines 0 6 It ıs 
also interesting to note that the word Esk- 
imo 1s apparently derived from a Cree 
Indian word, meaning “eaters of raw 
meat” 

Sacui Sri KANTHA 
Laboratory of Marine Biochemistry, 
Faculty of Agriculture, 
University of Tokyo, 
Bunkyo-ku, Tokyo 113, 
Japan 
Beardsley, T Nature 322, 104 (1986) 
Carter, W K C Encyclopedia Britannica Vol 1, 15th edn 
1126 (Encyclopedia Britannica Inc , Chicago, 1983) 
Bang, H O , Dyerberg,J & Hjørne, N Acta med Scand 
200, 69-73 (1976) 
Bang, H O , Dyerberg, J & Sinclair, HM Amer J Chan 


Nutr 33, 2657-2661 (1980) 
Dyerberg,J Nutr Rev 44, 125-134 (1986) 
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Have the heavy neutrinos gone? 


The pursuit of particle physics without the use of accelerating machines 1s always an intriguing 
challenge. But the simplicity of measurements may be offset by complications of interpretation. 


Tue search for the heavy neutrino con- 
tinues, but the chances of success seem 
steadily to diminish That ıs the curious 
psychological effect of a demonstration, 
just published, of the pitfalls ahead of 
those who look for evidence of heavy 
neutrinos (where “heavy” merely means 
“greater than zero”) in the electron spec- 
trum associated with beta-decay 

The argument, due to J Lindhard and 
P G Hansen from the University of 
Aarhus in Denmark (Phys Rey Lett 57, 
965, 1986) ts interesting not so much 
because ıt 1s decisive, but because of its 
simplicity and clarity Its bearing on the 
question whether meutmnos can have 
even a modicum of mass ts only indirect 

The idea that neutrinos may have mass 
1s now some 15 years old The successful 
unification of the weak and the electro- 
magnetic force-fields umplies that there 
should be as many kinds of neutrinos as 
there are different kinds of electron-like 
particles, which for the tıme being means 
three (the tauon and muon with the ordin- 
ary electron) The notion that some neu- 
trinos may have mass amses from attempts 
to unify strong and weak nuclear forces 

Cosmologists do not bother to conceal 
their delight at the prospect that a nearly 
universally distributed particle might car- 
ry enough mass to help close the Universe 
gravitationally Everybody seems to agree 
that, if there are indeed three kinds of 
neutrinos with very similar properties, 
those actually observed will be mixtures 
(in the quantum sense of being linear com- 
binations of fundamental states) of the 
three basic neutrinos Spectfically the 
neutrinos (strictly, anti-neutrinos) emit- 
ted in partnership with electrons during 
beta-decay will on the average carry a 
fraction of any mass there may be 

This was the inspiration of dn accurate 
measurement 10 years ago by Soviet 
physicists of the energy-spectrum of elec- 
trons emitted ın the beta-decay of tritium 
The point is merely that uf the associated 
neutrinos have even the smallest amount 
of mass, the requirement that energy and 
momentum should be conserved in the 
decay will distort the energy spectrum that 
would otherwise be expected 

As neutrinos as such cannot be 
observed directly because they hardly in- 
teract with matter, the predicted distor- 
tion of the electron energy-spectrum may 
offer the best hope, for the time being, of 
measuring their properties A quick calcu- 
lation will show that there will be a ten- 


dency for an excess of electrons at low 
energy 

Tritium is an obvious place to start, if 
only because the transition energy 1s rela- 
tively small and because the effect on the 
decay process of the atomic electron shell 
can be calculated easily, given the simplic- 
ity of the structure But the same search 
for distorted energy spectra has been car- 
ned out with the isotopes “Cu, *S and no 
doubt others 

Most experiments have yielded only ın- 
conclusive evidence Datar, VM et al 
(Nature 318, 547, 1985), for example, 
working with *S, found that the admixture 
of a single supposedly massive neutrino 
corresponding to, say, a muon with the 
supposedly zero-mass electron neutrino 
would be, at most, a mere 1 per cent 

The outstanding result in the field re- 
mains that of J J Simpson, from the Uni- 
versity of Guelph ın Ontario, who has stu- 
died tritium decay by a neat technique in 
which tritium atoms are embedded in a 
silicon detector that functions as a means 
of measuring the total loss of energy by 
ionization within the silicon, for which 
purpose the semiconductor 1s doped with 
lithium (Phys Rev Lett 54, 1891, 1985) 

Simpson’s conclusion, going against the 
grain of earher evidence except that from 
the Soviet Union, 1s that the energy spec- 
trum of the decay electrons does indeed 
differ from that expected on the simplest 
principles, and in such a way as to suggest 
that the massless neutrino 1s mixed to the 
extent of 3 per cent with a heavier neut- 
nno whose mass 1s the equivalent of 
approximately 172 keV Ungratefully, 
even cosmologists are not enthusiastic 
this neutrino 1s embarrassingly massive 

Lindhard and Hansen make one ele- 
mentary pomt about Simpson’s experi- 
ment, that ıt differs from most others of 
this kind in that the decaying tritium 
nuclei embedded in silcon are mostly 
stripped bare of their single electron It 
follows that the decay energy is not the 
conventional 18 6 keV, the difference of 
energy between an atom of tritium (with 
one electron) and an atom of its decay 
product, "He, which has two electrons 

Most simply, what this remark implies 1s 
that the energy available in the decay of a 
stripped tritium nucleus 1s less than that 
which might be wrung from the decay of 
an intact atom by the difference between 
the absolute values of the two ground- 
state electron energies, both negative (of 
which that of helium ıs larger to the tune of 


more than 65 eV) But to say that the 
energy available will be different for the 
decay of a stripped and for an intact atom 
does not umply that all the difference will 
be conferred on the decay electrons, 
although the magnitude of the effect 1s 
such as to suggest that Simpson’s small 
differences could easily be swamped 

What Lindhard and Hansen have done 
1s to make qualitative calculations of how 
the difference of available energy between 
stripped and intact atoms will be reflected 
in the energy spectrum of the electrons 
The most obvious influence ıs that of the 
atomic electron ın an intact tritium atom, 
which will have the effect of increasing the 
outward energy of the electron Other 
effects of the atom on the departing elec- 
tron are more subtle 

The fact that the sudden conversion, in 
beta-decay, of a tritium nucleus to a 
helium nucleus leaves the lone electron in 
an excited state implies that some part of 
the 18 6 keV difference of energy between 
the two ground states 1s released not to the 
electron or neutrino, but in de-excitation 
Similarly with the deionization that must 
follow that adjustment Note that the term 
“sudden” ıs not merely descriptive but ıs a 
technical term ın quantum mechanics 

The calculation of the quantities in- 
volved 1s unavoidably messy, that for the 
screening correction was first done by 
ME Rose ın the 1930s Lindhard and 
Hansen add a nice twist by using a func- 
tion to represent the screening potential of 
an electron shell that includes an exponen- 
tial term yet nevertheless allows for 
exactly soluble wave functions 

The upshot 1s the conclusion that the 
energy carried off by electrons will be 
decreased, on the average, by some 34 eV, 
or that the expected electron energy 
spectrum calculated from the full value of 
18 6keV will be shifted bodily towards the 
origin of energy by that amount This, the 
authors claim, 1s enough to account for 
two-thirds of the discrepancy claimed by 
Simpson Chemical interactions, weighing 
m on the same side as de-excitation and 
deionization, could account for the rest 

There 1s no logical reason why this 
should strengthen beliefs that massive 
neutrinos do not exist The theories are 
explicit on the point, while there are many 
other types of experiments in which the 
issue mdy be tested But there is a sense in 
which negative trials of a hypothesis count 
positively against it many people are pre- 
judiced against failure John Maddox 
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Is there a common design for 
cell membrane channels? 


from Nigel Unwin 


Tue first membrane channels to be seen 
clearly in electron-microscope images 
were those at gap junctions, described by 
David Robertson’ a little more than 20 
years ago The molecular charactenzation 
of these channels has recently taken an 
important step forward, as the primary 
sequence for a gap-junction polypeptide, 
reported ın two of the latest issues of the 
Journal of Cell Biology’, has now been 
deduced from complementary DNA 
clones This accomplishment follows 
closely the analyses ın Shosaku Numa’s 
laboratory of the voltage-dependent 
sodium channel‘ and the subunits of the 
nicotinic acetylcholine receptor’, making 
a total of three eukaryotic cell membrane 
channels whose sequences have been 
derived by recombinant DNA methods 
Intriguingly, all three channels are major 
participants in the transmission of elec- 
trical signals in excitable tissue Given that 
they are functionally related, although 
individually quite distinct, 1s it possible 
that they are all simple variations of a 
common structural theme? Several hints, 
or analogies with other systems, suggest 
they could be 

First, the new details about gap junc- 
tions In David Paul’s experiments’ the 
cDNA encoding a gap-junction polypep- 
tide was obtained by screening a rat liver 
library with an antibody specific to the gap 
junction, whereas Nalin Kumar and 
Bernie Gilula’ used a human liver library 
and a synthetic oligonucleotide probe 
based on the previously determined 
amino-terminal sequence‘ In either case, 
the denved primary sequence corresponds 
to essentially the same polypeptide (only 4 
residues difference between human and 
rat), which has a relative molecular mass 
of 32,000 (32K) This polypeptide con- 
tains no amino-terminal signal sequence 
and may correspond exactly to the chan- 
nel subunit normally detected on SDS gels 
as a 28K band, although there could, for 
example, be post-translational cleavage of 
a carboxy-terminal domain The three- 
dimensional structure of this polypeptide, 
when the time comes, will be doubly inter- 
esting not only must it assemble an ion 
channel in the membrane of one cell, but 
also ıt needs to link tightly to a channel in 
the neighbouring cell so that the pair 
together create a continuous, leak-proof 
communication pathway between the cell 
interiors 

To those of us who have scrutinized 
hydropathy profiles for the subunits (or 
domains — see below) of the other two 


channels, the profile for the gap-junction 
polypeptide (a ın the figure) looks re- 
markably déja-vu In common with the 
other channels, there are several strings 
of hydrophobic amino acids around 20 
residues long Such sequences are un- 
characteristic of soluble proteins, but 
probably correspond to transmembrane 
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By accident or design? a, Similar hydropathy 
profiles” (19-amio-acid window) for the rat 
liver gap-junction polypeptide (top), a-sub- 
unit of the acetylcholine receptor (middle), and 
amino-terminal portion of sodium channel con- 
taming the first homologous domain (bottom) 
b, Diagram emphasizing the apparent struc- 
tural similanties of the three channels 


a-helices, as direct sequence and struc- 
tural comparisons of the L and M subunits 
of the photosynthetic reaction centre 
convincingly demonstrate’ Alpha-helical 
models for the acetylcholine receptor and 
sodium channel have been derived on this 
assumption and clearly the implication 
now 1s that the transmembrane portion of 
the gap-junction polypeptide also con- 
tains several a-helices Thus I think that 
the original ‘a-helical’ interpretation of 
the X-ray scattering pattern from isolated 
gap junctions’ 1s closer to the truth than 
the ‘f-sheet’ interpretation quoted ın ref 
2 Indeed, ıt looks as if the a-helical 
bundle ıs a structural motif common to the 
bilayer portion of all the channels, what- 
ever the specialized features required to 
meet their specific physiological needs 

A fundamental aspect of molecular 
design 1s the symmetry For each of the 
channels the symmetry has either been 
evaluated experimentally or (in the case of 
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the sodium channel’) deduced from the 
sequence The molecules each consist of 
like units arranged in the plane of the 
membrane around a central aqueous 
pathway, the pore The gap-junction 
channel ıs made from a ring of six identical 
subunits, the acetylcholine receptor from 
a ring of five similar (including two identi- 
cal) subunits, and the sodium channel 
from a ring of four similar domains 
composing about 60 per cent of a single 
polypeptide chain Evidently the gap- 
junction channel is the only channel with 
true rotational, or cyclic, symmetry, how- 
ever, the amino-acid homology between 
the sumilar subunits (about 40 per cent) or 
between the similar domains (about 50 per 
cent) 1s certainly high enough to imply that 
the corresponding tertiary and secondary 
configurations are largely the same Hence 
the respective structures would be expect- 
ed to have good symmetry at this level 
over much of their length, as is indeed 
suggested by direct mages of the acetyl- 
choline receptor’ 

Thus, all three channels apparently 
possess cyclic symmetry, or a very good 
approximation to it, the symmetry axis 
delineating the pore through the mem- 
brane (b ın the figure) Is this common 
architectural plan reflected in other 
features? Considering the parallels noted 
in the internal structure of the proteins, it 
may be no coincidence that the constrict- 
ing diameters of the pores — about 16 
for the hexamer (gap junction), about 7A 
for the pentamer (acetylcholine receptor) 
and about 4A for the tetramer (sodium 
channel) — varyan proportion, qualita- 
tively, with the number of elements 
around them It 1s also interesting that the 
pores of the gap-junction channel and 
acetylcholine receptor seen ın electron- 
image maps’ are of the same character, 
constricted at one end (cytoplasmic) but 
wide open for an extended length at the 
other As for the implications, perhaps the 
similar structural patterns are clues that 
the channels respond to chemical or elec- 
trical stimuli by related mechanisms 
Except for the energetic constraint that 
subunit displacements should be pre- 
dominantly parallel, rather than perpend- 
icular, to the plane of the bilayer, there 
seems to be no reason why the rules 
should not be much the same as those for a 
soluble multi-subumit complex, such as 
haemoglobin 

Simple variations of a common struc- 
tural theme occur frequently in nature 
The protein shells of spherical viruses as 
diverse as those which infect plants or give 
us colds are, ıt turns out, such an example 
(see the recent discussion in News and 
Views"), and may represent the type of 
assembly to which the channels are most 
analagous Tomato bushy stunt virus, for 
instance, like the gap-yunction channel, 1s 
constructed from multiple copies of the 
same polypeptide, human cold virus, like 
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the acetylcholine receptor, 1s constructed 
from different but rel ited major polypep- 
tides, satellite tobacco necrosis virus is 
constructed from one species of polypep- 
tide, but 1s a smaller virus, having a third 
as many copies as the others The striking 
discovery to emerge from a series of out- 
standing X-ray crystallographic studies 
conducted over the past few years ıs that 
the structures of the major polypeptides of 
all these viruses are very similar Animal 
or plant virus, big or small, the basic 
motifs are much the same 

Urgently needed now from at least one 
of these channels 1s high-resolution 1n- 
formation of the sort obtained from the 
viruses Substantial technological ad- 
vances have been made ın macromolecu- 
lar crystallography and membrane protein 
crystallization over the past few years, so 
it should not be too long before that dream 
is realized The details revealed would 
provide a three-dimensional framework 
for rational site-directed mutagenesis 
experiments and other studies aimed at 
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probing precise physiological functions 
They should also yield important insight 
into the general structural principles 1n- 
volved in switching between open, closed 
and mactivated (or desensitized) states 
Contrary to the impression gtven by the 
variety of current models, ıt could be that 
all membrane channels work in much the 
same way So far, at the junction between 
structure and function, there 1s a bit of a 
gap! g 
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Optical computing 


Elements of an optical engine 


from Alan Muller 


Can the massive parallelism across an 
umage and speed of light be harnessed to 
create a computer to compete with an 
already highly developed electronics tech- 
nology? Two recent announcements bring 
an answer considerably closer Heriot- 
Watt University in the United Kingdom 
and AT&T Bell Laboratories in the 
United States have now both demon- 
strated early cascadable bistable arrays — 
an essential requirement for digital optical 
parallel computing 

Digital optics is at an early stage of de- 
velopment, but the goal of both groups 1s 
to develop the technology required to 
demonstrate that optics can make a sig- 
nificant :mpact ın digital processing and 
computing, rivaling silicon or galium 
arsenide circuits in specific applications 
when and where electronics becomes 
limited The advantage of optics 1s that 
whereas electrons interact strongly with 
each other, photons pass through each 
other unperturbed in the absence of any 
nonlinear interaction This makes light a 
powerful, low cross-talk, high bandwidth 
means of interconnecting devices in 
parallel by using holograms, fibres or 
simply novel geometncal optics, which ts 
beginning to be exploited for computers 
But to go beyond mere communication 
and create an all-optical processor, optical 
logic and memory have had to be de- 
veloped 

The first semiconductor optical equiv- 
alents of the transistor were demonstrated 
seven years ago in simultaneous research 


at Henot-Watt University’ (using InSb) 
and at Bell laboratories’ (using GaAs) 
that exploited newly disovered band-gap 
resonant, giant optical nonlinearities in 
semi-conductors’ By applying optical 
feedback in the form of reflecting mirrors 
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An optical logic element depends on a 
‘hysteresis’ between input and output light 
With the element in its opaque (logic ‘0’) state, 
a hold beam keeps the device close to a 
transition to transparency (logic ‘1”) A small 
input signal can then flip the device through the 
transition and let the hold beam through For 
cascadable arrays the power thus transmitted 
must be mtense enough to act as a switching 
beam ın subsequent elements 
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on either side of the nonlinear crystal 
(often just the reflecting surfaces of the 
semiconductor), all-optical bistable or 
memory devices (see figure) were 
achieved that need only a few milliwatts of 
optical holding power’ All-binary logic 
operations have since been demonstrated 
Optical bistability ın other semiconduct- 
ors has been actively pursued in various 
laboratones in the United States and 
Europe 

Successful implementation of these 
devices ın digital optics will impose strin- 
gent requirements on their operation, in- 
cluding stability and reliability, low-power 
operation at relatively high speeds, good 
contrast between low and high states, and 
the ability to pack arrays of devices 
densely Any one logic element must be 
able to accept mputs from several other 
devices (fan-in) and be able to com- 
municate its output to several more (fan- 
out) The cascadability of elements 
depends on the gain of the device, that 1s, 
the ratio of the change of throughput of 
the holding beam, to the additional mput 
above the holding power required to 
switch (the holding beam functions as the 
power supply) 

The group at Henot-Watt had previously 
demonstrated cascadability by sequent- 
1ally coupling the output of one InSb 
device to the input of a second device on 
the same crystal such that the combination 
gave an XNOR gate’ Its recently 
announced work, which goes as far as pro- 
ducing the first cycling logical machine 
(the guts of a computing engine) forms 
part of the Joint Optical Bistability project 
(EJOB) supported by the Commission of 
the European Communities EJOB links 
12 laboratories with the aim of demon- 
strating a primitive optical computer 
Under this scheme the Heriot-Watt group 
has now demonstrated an optical circuit 
consisting of three seperate ZnSe bistable 
plates positioned ın a loop such that green 
beams from an argon-ion laser can be 
passed from one plate to the next around 
the loop Holographic elements divide the 
beams into arrays of three spots on each 
plate while signal and clocking pulses are 
provided by acousto-optic modulators 
This shows the transfer of data, in parallel, 
around a processing loop in a ‘lock and 
clock’ sequence, an inversion occurring on 
each full cycle of the loop — essentially 
the pnmitive cycling computer that ıs the 
aim of EJOB 

The bistable plates, the essential non- 
linear optical elements used for this 
demonstration, are thermally evaporated, 
multilayer band-pass interference filters 
containing ZnSe as the nonlinear spacer 
layer’ Optical bistability at a few milli- 
watts 1s achieved by thermally induced 
refractive index changes These devices 
have the appeal of being relatively easily 
constructed with a high degree of uni- 
formity over large areas, although some 
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stability problems need to be overcome 

In contrast, the Bell laboratories work, 
announced at a conference on lasers and 
electro-optics in San Francisco this June, 
requires very high-technology, ultrathin 
multilayers of GaAs and GaAlAs, each 
only a few atomic layers thick, grown by 
molecular beam epitaxy to a total thick- 
ness of a few micrometres’ The Bell 
group used an electro-absorption effect so 
the feedback necessary to achieve optical 
bistability 1s electrical mstead of all- 
optical, the arrangement ıs therefore 
hybrid The novelty ıs that the electrical 
feedback 1s mtrinsic to the device, as the 
material acts as both photaconductor and 
optical modulator, so only a constant 
electrical bias need be applied Further- 
more, a built-in bias resistor 1s controlled 
by an auxilhary light source 

By making use of the anomalously large 
electric field shift of a quantized exciton ın 
GaAs layers less than 100A thick (quantum 
confined Stark effect*), the Bell group 
showed optical bistability could be 
achieved at between 1 mW and 1 pW ın 
the 834-859 nm range in these self- 
electro-optic effect devices (SEEDs) The 
relatively low switching powers are 
traded, however, for switching speeds in 
the range 1 us to 10 s by altering the bias 
conditions with a He-Ne laser A 2x2 
array was made by etching 200 um square 
mesas Improvements to the performance 
of these devices allowed more than a2 5 1 
contrast ratio with a high degree of uni- 
formity over the four devices, thus offer- 
ing cascadability ın devices compatible 
with existng GaAs optoelectronics 
technology 

Both these examples of cascadable 
arrays use devices that need much more 
refinement ın terms of number of ele- 
ments, speed and energy consumption 
before they could be practical, but it 1s 
worth bearing in mind that even a 100 x 
100 array of devices switching at 1 ps 
would offer an impressive 10” gate 
switches per second What these demon- 
strations do prove 1s that semiconductor 
components for photonic switching and 
digital parallel processing now exist Both 
can be readily scaled to accommodate 
larger numbers of elements offering test 
beds for exploring mnovative ideas on 
architectures most surtable for parallel 
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arrays of gates 

The first applications of these optical 
switches may well come from routing in 
fibre communications where the input 
from many thousands of fibre channels 1s 
already ın a highly parallel form Optical 
switching arrays in a pipelined sequence 
could route data using coded pulses, thus 
avoiding the intermediate conversion to 
electronics which will become increasingly 
more difficult as the operating frequencies 
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increase” The algorithms used ın this 
application are not too far removed from 
many computing operations Other appli- 
cations appropriate to parallel processing 
would be, for instance, image processing, 
machine vision and radar array processing, 
which are already stretching electronic 
systems to their limits 
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Plant ecology 


Counting the costs of rainfall 


from Peter D Moore 


PRECIPITATION brings both benefits and 
problems to the plant life of an ecosystem, 
as demonstrated by several recent reports 
Rainfall provides a source of nutrients 
which may be critically important to the 
recovery of some ecosystems when they 
experience catastrophes, or, as in the pine 
savannas of Central America, human 
clearance’ But rainfall can also damage 
the plant canopy, either by physical 
impact’ or by leaching elements from the 
leaves’, both of these processes resulting 
ın decreased productivity, especially if the 
rainfall ıs acidic* 

There are many well-known examples 
of precipitation acting as a major source of 
nutrient capital for a growing ecosystem 
Art etal * documented the growth of scrub 
woodland on a sandy barner island which 
1s dependent on and lımıted by the input of 
nutrients from the oceanic spray and pre- 
cipitation of the northeastern coast of the 
United States Similarly, Chapman‘ 
showed that rainfall in Bntain provided 
enough nutrient material (with the pos- 
sible exception of phosphorus) in a 12- 
year period to account for the recovery of 
heathland after regular fire In both these 
sites the substrate ıs sandy and nutrient 
poor, so that soil reserves are generally 
low and weathering 1s not a rich source of 
new material Under these circumstances 
the precipitation input ıs especially 
important for the replenshment or 
growth of the biomass nutrient reserve 

Similar problems are found in the Pinus 
caribaea pine savannas of Central 
America, recently described by Kellman 
and Carty’ These areas were once sub- 
jected to fires, but are now managed for 
forestry, which places the ecosytem under 
a further nutrient stress as timber 1s col- 
lected from ıt Kellman and Carty est- 
imate that the first plantation of pines 
creates a greater demand for plant macro- 
nutrients than can be supplied by the rain- 
fallalone Considenng the first 30 years of 
growth, they show that sufficient potas- 
sium is supplied by rain (3 4 kilograms per 
hectare per year) to account for the bio- 
mass growth, but for calcrum only about 


60 per cent, for magnesium 30 per cent 
and for phosphorus 40 per cent of the 
requirements of the forest are met Be- 
cause these data refer to above-ground 
biomass only, this ıs undoubtedly an over- 
estimate of the proportions supplied 
Clearly the trees are drawing on the soil 
reserves during the first 30 years of 
growth But in subsequent years, as har- 
vests are taken, a steady state of nutrients 
can be maintained if forest management 
permits only the extraction of boles while 
the branches and roots are allowed to rot 
on site The nutrient return from this 
source, coupled with the rainfall input, 
should account for further forestry needs 

But the passage of ram through a forest 
canopy can have negative as well as posi- 
tive effects Early work by Carlisle, Brown 
and White’ showed that in Britain con- 
siderable quantities of nutrients are 
leached from the canopy by the passage of 
rainfall, especially in spring and ın 
autumn The bulk lost in this way 1s often 
of a similar order to that contained in the 
deciduous leaf hitter fall An important fur- 
ther question 1s whether canopy leaching 
also results in substantial losses of organic 
matter, part of the primary productivity of 
the system The data of Carlisle etal sug- 
gested that ıt did, but the authors could 
not separate the effects of aphid secretions 
of honeydew in their water collections 
from those of direct leaching 

The new study of Amthor’ directly 
addresses this problem by analysing data 
from the Hubbard Brook forest in the 
United States and from two Himalayan 
forests Considering only the summer 
growing season of the temperate forest 
and the monsoon periad of the Indian 
forests, Amthor concludes that carbon 
losses amount to only about 1 per cent of 
net primary productivity ın the temperate 
site and rather less than that in the tropics 
So rain-leaching losses of carbon comp- 
ounds do not represent a significant pro- 
portion of primary productivity 

Yet the detrimental influence of rain, 
particularly acidic rain, on the overall 
yleld of many plants is now well estab- 
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lished Recent data on soybeans‘, for 
example, using simulated acid rain, has 
shown that a reduction in pH from 5 6 to 
4 4 can cause an 11 per cent reduction in 
seed yield for the species An influential 
process ın the depression of growth may 
be the destruction of the wax cuticle of 
leaves by the direct impact of rain drop- 
lets, as demonstrated by Baker and Hunt’ 
These workers observe the effects of exp- 
erimental water droplets travelling at low 
to medium velocity (0 25-5 metres per 
second) using scanning electron micro- 
scopy and record the stripping of epicut- 
icular wax from the leaves of Brasstca, 
Pisum and Eucalyptus Such removal of 
the protective, hydrophobic coat of leaves 
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could clearly have unpleasant side effects 
in leaving the plant tissues exposed to pol- 
lutant chemicals, pesticides and patho- 
gens This ıs the unacceptable face of the 
soft, refreshing rain mj 
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Immunology 


The growing immunoglobulin 
gene superfamily 


from Tim Hunkapiller and Leroy Hood 


Mempbersuir of the immunoglobulin gene 
superfamily, named for the immuno- 
globulin light- and heavy-chain gene fami- 
hes, has been growing rapidly in recent 
years' The report by Johnson and Wil- 
liams on page 74 of this issue’ on the gene 
encoding a rat T-cell-associated antigen 
adds yet another member to the expand- 
ing list Members of this superfamily all 
share a common structure called the 
mmunoglobulin homology unit’, a struc- 
ture composed of a sequence about 100 
amino-acid residues long and character- 
ized by a centrally placed disulphide 
bridge that stabilizes a series of antt- 
parallel 8 strands into the so-called anti- 
body fold’ The variable (V) and constant 
(C) homology units, defined for the res- 
pective portions of the immunoglobulin 
chains from which they were identified, 
have similar but distinct three-dimen- 
sional structures Members of the super- 
family extend beyond the immune system 
and it appears the homology unit has 
played a central role in the evolution of 
cell-cell recognition 

The immunoglobulin gene superfamily 
so far includes eight multigene families 
and twelve single-gene representatives 
(see figure) The multigene families in- 
clude the light (A, )- and heavy-chain 
gene families of immunoglobulin, the a, 
g and y families encoding T-cell recep- 
tors and the class I and class H genes of 
the major histocompatibility complex 
(MHC)' Single-gene members include 
those encoding T-cell accessory molecules 
involved ın class I (CD8) and class II 
(CD4)*? MHC recogmition and possibly 
10n channel formation (T38, T3e)"", a 
receptor responsible for transporting cer- 
tam classes of immunoglobulin across 
mucosal membranes (poly-Ig)”, 8y 


microglobulin, which associates with class 
I molecules”, a human plasma protein 
with unknown function (alB-glycopro- 
tein)", two molecules of unknown func- 
tion with a tissue distribution that includes 
both lymphocytes and neurones (Thy-1, 
OX-2)*"*, and two brain-specific mol- 
ecules, N-CAM and neurocytoplasmic 
protem 3 (NP3)"* These widely diver- 
gent examples indicate the incredible evo- 
lutionary versatility of the immunoglobu- 
lin homology unit 

CD8 ıs a homodimer ın humans and a 
heterodimer ın rats and mice (containing 
the Lyt 2 and Lyt 3 chains) The primary 
structure of the human CD8 single chain 
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(aiso denoted T8 or Leu2) and ıts homo- 
logue ın mouse (Lyt 2) and rat (OX-8) 
have been previously determined and 
found to contain one V homology unit, 
most like those of light chains, as well as a 
connecting hinge sequence and trans- 
membrane and cytoplasmic domains*’ 

In this tssue, Johnson and Willams? 
complete the molecular characterization 
of rat CD8 with the report of the com- 
plementary (c)DNA sequence of the Lyt 
3-like chain This chain also has one V-like 
homology unit, consistent with the notion 
that CD8 recognizes conserved determi- 
nants of class I molecules with a receptor 
domain similar to the paired hom- 
ology unit, antigen-binding domains of 
immunoglobulin and the T-cell receptor” 

The Lyt 3-like chain of rat CD8 1s dis- 
tinct from the Lyt 2-like chain in that is 
also contains a sequence highly homolo- 
gous to the joming (J) segments of immu- 
noglobulin and the T-cell receptor, parti- 
cularly those of light-chamims But in con- 
trast, the J sequence of the rat CD8 gene 
does not rearrange and is encoded by the 
same exon as the V sequence 

The V sequences of both rat CD8 chains 
are more similar to light-chain V regions 
(~30%) than they are to each other 
(21%) Johnson and Williams suggest that 
this similarity to both V and J sequences 
implies that the CD8 genes have de- 
scended from genes encoding a hetero- 
dimer that existed before the develop- 
ment of gene-segment rearrangement 
However, others have suggested that the 
gene encoding the Lyt 2 chain of CD8 
actually 1s an orphan V-gene segment that 
lost ıts ability to rearrange’ This view 1s 
supported by the extremely close linkage 
of human and mouse CD8 genes with 
immunoglobulin x light-chain genes” 
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interaction CD4 and T36 have disulphide bridges indicated without homology-umit loops 
These indicate sequences that may be descended from homology unit structures, but are now 


significantly divergent 
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An intriguing alternative possiblity for 
the evolution of the rat Lyt 3-like gene 1s 
that it 1s the product of an fortuitous VJ 
rearrangement and translocation m a 
germ cell If correct, this suggests that the 
sequences and perhaps even enzymes re- 
sponsible for the somatic rearrangement 
of immunoglobulin and T-cell receptor 
genes can also occasionally generate rear- 
rangments in germ cells and consequently 
generate new gene combinations Less 
similar J-like sequences have also been 
proposed for the V homology units of 
OX-2 and human CD4 (T4)'*’, neither 
of which rearrange The suggested J se- 
quence of CD4 can be argued against by 
data that indicate ıt 1s split by an intron (J 
Parnes, personal communication) Inter- 
estingly, mouse CD4 (L3T4) may contain 
another J-like sequence elsewhere ın the 
molecule associated with the relic of 
another V-hke region’ The J-like sequen- 
ces ın various single-copy members of the 
immunoglobulin gene superfamily may 
represent the product of different evolu- 
tionary pathways 

Though originally described as not be- 
longing to the superfamily”", re-examina- 
tion of the ô- and e-subunits of the 
human T-cell receptor-associated T3 mol- 
ecule has led to the suggestion that both 
have a single V-hke homology umt (A 
Willams, personal communication) If 
these similarities prove convincing, it 1s 
striking that all the molecules directly as- 
sociated with T-cell antigen and/or MHC 
recognition characterized to date (T-cell 
receptor, CD4, CD8 and T3) are or in- 
clude members of the immunoglobulin 
gene superfamily 

A cDNA for alB-glycoprotem en- 
codes five internally repeated domains 
most similar to V homology units" Its 
structure 1s very like the poly-Ig receptor, 
which also has five tandem, distantly 
related, immunoglobulin-like domains 
Although membrane-bound, poly-Ig has a 
secretory component and a1B-glycopro- 
tein may be the secretory component of a 
membrane-bound precursor“ 

The most intriguing new member of the 
superfamily 1s a developmentally regu- 
lated neuronal cell-adhesion molecule, N- 
CAM Its binding ts homophulic (self) and 
probably polyvalent” The sequence ofa 
partial CDNA isolated from chick embryo 
brain suggests that like poly-Ig and a1B- 
glycoprotein, N-CAM has at least four 
homology-unit sequences, probably arıs- 
ing from internal duplication Although 
described as V-like, these units are struc- 
turally more similar to C homology units 
As many as 500 amino-terminal residues 
of N-CAM remain unknown, leaving the 
possibility that even more mmunoglobu- 
ln homology units are present The 
homophiulic binding function of N-CAM 
has been mapped to the amino-terminal 
portion of the molecule along with the 
homology units” Therefore the homo- 
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philic and polyvalent nature of N-CAM 
may result from receptor/ligand binding 
analogous to the paired homology unit 
associations that generate the domain 
structures of other molecules of the super- 
family If true, this finding supports 
models for the origin of the immunoglobu- 
lin superfamily that suggest primordial 
homology units possibly mediate cell-cell 
interactions through homophiltc associ- 
ations” 

N-CAM ıs a member of a new function- 
al class within the superfamily based on a 
polydomain structure Others of this 
group include alB-glycoprotein and 
poly-Ig receptor, recent analyses suggest 
that even CD4 1s descended from a poly- 
domain precursor’ As the CD4 molecule 
1s not known to form dimers, ıt may inter- 
act with class II molecules in a manner 
similar to the interactions of other poly- 
domain molecules with their ligands, pre- 
sumably ın contrast to the heterodimenc 
interactions of the CD8 molecule 
N-CAM 1s the first member of the immu- 
noglobulin superfamily that has a brain- 
specific distribution 

A previously described brain protein, 
neurocytoplasmic protein 3, has recently 
been identified as a member of the super- 
family (T H , unpublished) and more 
recent extended analyses of this molecule 
suggest that it has four homology units 
(J G Sutcliffe, personal communication) 
Perhaps, like N-CAM, it functions in cell- 
cell interactions in the nervous system 
Indeed, N-CAM demonstrates that mem- 
bers of the immunoglobulin superfamily 
can function outside the immune system, 
thus emphasizing the widespread distri- 
bution and versatility of functional charac- 
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teristics of its members 

Many additional members of the super- 
family are surely yet to be identified — the 
intriguing question is how pervasive will 
be the usage of immunoglobulin hom- 
ology units as recognition molecules in 
mammalhan development E 
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Distinguishing true chirality 
from its accidental imitators 


from Alexandra J MacDermott 


One of the strangest things about the uni- 
verse ıs 1ts handedness or chirality A 
recent conference* assembled a variety of 
specialists, from particle physicists to psy- 
chologists, to discuss all aspects of chiral 
symmetry breaking These ranged from 
the preponderance among spiral galaxies 
of rotation to the left with respect to the 
direction of recession, to the dominance 
of left cheeks ın portraits But the heart of 
the debate was the question of why life 1s 
based on DNA made of p-sugars and 
protems made of L-amino acids, rather 
than the enantiomeric (mirror-image) L- 
sugar/p-amino-acid system 

Is the handedness of present-day bio- 
chemistry just a frozen accident? Or was ıt 


*Chiral symmetry breakings in physics chemistry and biology, 
Rouen 17-19 June 1986 


determined by some chiral influence? Past 
candidates for the latter have included 
supposedly chiral combinations such as 
the Earth’s gravitational and magnetic 
fields, or, more fancifully, asymmetric 
synthesis by stirring’ According to L D 

Barron (Glasgow), however, these in- 
fluences can now be discounted because 
they are ‘falsely chiral’ The hallmark of 
‘true’ chirality 1s natural optical rotation, 
which changes sign under space inversion 
but not under time reversal, that 1s, ıt ts 
parity-odd, tume-even Absolute asym- 
metric synthesis can therefore only be 1n- 
duced by something with this same sym- 
metry Stirring (parity-even, time-odd) in 
the Earth’s gravitational field (parity-odd, 
time-even) ıs therefore no good, as the 
overall influence 1s parity-odd, time-odd 


